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The New World Needs 


a New Sehool | 


By LUCY WHEELOCK 


Vu school child today lives in 
the world of 1935. It is a confused 
and perplexing world. If there is to 
be progress towards order and security 
and prosperity, it is the child in the 
school and the home who is to lead to 
that goal. Education is, therefore, 
the surest road to recovery. What 
the world of today most needs should, 
therefore, be incorporated into our 
educational program. 

Two great needs at once are seen: 
The need of wise, prudent planning 
and the need of greater emphasis on 
Froebel’s concept of the member- 
whole. Wise planning looks to a 
goal and arranges for the successive 


steps leading thereto. The idea of 
the member-whole is that each in- 
dividual realizes himself most suc- 
cessfully as he contributes to the good 
of the whole. The value of the whole 
is the value of its component parts. 
A good community is made up of 
good citizens and each good citizen 
helps to form his community pattern. 
What does this mean for the kinder- 
garten and for the school? It means 
less emphasis on special materials 
and subject matter and more on wise 
planning and guidance in the use of 
materials and on creative activity and 
group projects. 

Programs cannot be made to order 


Note: Education for a changed and 
changing world necessitates a thought- 
ful analysis. No single opinion, 
survey, or plan of yesterday can guide 
us with any degree of permanence, in 
the light of a rapidly shifting social 
foundation. We need to train children 
to meet whatever problems their genera- 
tion may force upon them, with under- 
standing, reasoned judgment and the 
power of a balanced personality. But 
how we shall accomplish these ends in 
the schools is a greater question this 
year than perhaps any other. 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, endeavor- 
ing to speak as a forum in early child- 
hood education, has appealed for help 
in this matter of the schools of tomor- 
row to a selected group of the most 
highly successful and progressive edu- 
cational experts in the country. Lucy 
Wheelock, who speaks for the kinder- 
garten as the basis of the whole school 
structure, combines these qualities of 
the educational extert with those of a 
beloved personality. We privil- 
edged to have her open our series of 
articles. 

Next month we shall hear from U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker. 


and applied to all situations. Individ- 
ual needs and differences must be 
studied and opportunity given for 
the expression of each child’s native 
ability and interests. But he must 
be led to use these as a part of a 
social whole and to learn to work and 
play with his fellows. 


I. the kindergarten of 1935 we 
find initiative encouraged and group 
planning. The project may be a 
store, a house, a village street, or a 
garden. Ideas are exchanged, mate- 
rials selected, parts assigned, groups 
organized. Greater choice of material 
is possible than in the old days; 
blocks large and small, clay, paper, 
paints, and much home material. Lan- 
guage lessons, rhymes, and _ stories 
center around the group project. 

I recently visited a second-grade 
room in Florida during a language 
lesson. The children in that warm 
climate were making a garden and a 
small boy brought this rhyme as his 
home production: 


‘‘We have a garden near our school 
The sun shines warm upon it. 
We water it to keep it cool.” 


Day by day and every day the 
school child lives as a member-whole. 
He lives and works and plays with his 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Their Home Town in 
the Social Studies 


SAN MATEO COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA, RURAL SCHOOLS 


é child’s interest in the activi- 
ties of homemaking and home life 
prepare him to widen his experiences 
into community life. Through the 
development of a home unit, he should 
have observed and learned to under- 
stand the relationships between mem- 
bers of the family and the necessity for 
co-operation. His respect of the rights 
of others within his home should 
prepare him to respect the opinions 
and rights of the people in the com- 
munity and to see the need for co- 
operation among the members of the 
larger group. Through his study of 
the sources of food, shelter and cloth- 
ing for the family, his interests in the 
same problems for the community 
should be a natural outgrowth. He 
should realize that “‘no one can live 
unto himself alone,’ independent of 
the needs, desires and rights of others. 
Hence the first steps of good citizen- 
ship will be laid; the desire for and 
the ability to make the home, the 
school, the community, and the world 
at large a better place in which to 
live and share, working effectively and 
happily together. From this point, 
we may start our study of local back- 
grounds as leading into wider world 
relationships. 

An interest in this activity may be 
stimulated by a trip to the business 
section of the town or community. 
Children observe the various stores 
in the block or on the street; the 
jewelry store, the grocery store, the 
candy store, the theater, the police 
department, the department store. 
The products on display in the various 
stores are carefully noted. Several 
of these stores are visited to see how 
materials are displayed, stored, and 
sold. Many children have shopped 
with mother, but often no special 
effort has been made for them to 
observe and note these things. 

Several trips may be possible in cer- 
tain communities to observe specific 
things: 


Transportation on the streets. 

What is done to make the town or 
city beautiful. 

Traffic signs on the street. 


Other suggestions for 
motivating the activity 
are: 


Have pupils tell of visit 
to a town or a city. 

Show pictures of town. 
Call attention to kinds of 
stores, buildings and homes. 

Have a visitor, adult or 
child, tell about his home 
town. 

Lead a discussion by 
asking questions such as: 


How many have been to 
? 


Where did you do your 
shopping? 

Were all the stores the 
same? 


Name all the stores you 
can think of. 


NOTE: Introducing the social studies 
in a rural school situation is still a 
problem. This article from the pro- 
gressive teaching of Pansy Jewett 
Abbott, and Eleanor Freeman, 
Director, Rural Education, the San 
Mateo, California, schools describes a 
possible correlation between a study 
of the pupil's home town and beginning 
geography. It is suggestive for the 
social studies program this month in 
the country or small town classroom, 
and adaptable to age levels according 
to the requirements of elementary sub- 
ject matter requirements. 


Development 
LANGUAGE 


Discussion and planning lessons: 


1. Discussion for the trip to the town: 


Promote discussion by asking ques- 
tions about: 

Stores—kinds, sizes. 
Streets—business and residential. 
Transportation in town. 
Kinds of houses. 
Traffic signs. 
What has been done to beautify? 
Parks and playgrounds. 


2. Plan the community: 
What shall we show in our com- 


Eastman Kodak Company 


IT IS ONLY A TURN OF THE GLOBE FROM 
HIS THRESHOLD TO WORLD FRONTIERS 


munity? (Business district or both 
business and residential.) 


What buildings shall we have in 
our business district? 

Bank, theater, candy store, gro- 
cery store, department store, 
drug store, shoe store, post- 
office, library, flower shop, gift 
shop, service station, church, 
vegetable market, bakery, cream- 
ery (as many or as few as you 
wish). 


The materials to be used. Tools. 
Committees appointed. 


Discussion of standards; sizes of 
buildings, materials to use for specific 
buildings. 


How do carpenters know where to 
put doors and windows? 


3: Discussion of materials to sell: 
Use. 
Sources of supply. 
Cost. 


4. Good advertising: 
What shall we do to attract people 
to our stores? 


Courtesy. 
Cleanliness. 
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Attractive window displays. 
Reasonable prices. 
Newspaper advertising. 


5. Safe streets: 


How can we make our streets safe? 
Responsibilities of good citizens: 
Obey traffic signals. 
Stop, Look and Listen. 
Keep street clean. 
How does the policeman help? 
Speed limits. 
Bicycles and skates. 


6. Town protection: 


The policeman. 

The fire department. 
Traffic signals. 
Health measures. 


7. Discuss such simple problems as: 


How did the community get its 
name? 


How the community grew: 


The first people. 

The first houses. 

The first school. 

How people help each other, 
How people travel. 


What was the town like when 
Grandfather was a boy? 


Why was a town built here? 


What do we send to 
other communities? 


What do other com- 
munities send us? 


Industries of our town. 
Why do people come 
here to live? 


What can boys and girls 
do to make our town better? 


Other towns the size of 
ours. 


How do people travel 
here? 


The workers of the com- 
munity. 

How shall we entertain 
our guests at the house 
warming? 

What will they want to 
see: 


Stores, things to sell, 
charts, booklets. 


COMPOSITION 


Stress the simple co-oper- 
ative composition of one, 
two, and three sentences. 


Opportunities for simple advertise- 
ments, announcements of sales. 


DRAMATIZATION 


Play traffic officer. 


The workers of the community: 
Mailman. 
Service-station attendant. 


What do you do when lost on the 
street? 


What do you do when there is a fire? 


What do you do when there is an 
accident? 


Selling materials in stores. 
Banking money. 

Window shopping. 
Ordering by telephone. 
Making riddles. 


Simple language games and drills: 
Make errors made during discussion 
periods the basis for these drills. 


Letter writing: 
Announcing sales. 
Letters of invitation. 


Creative expression: 
Create bits of verse, prose, and song. 


Making suitable titles for stories. 


Listening to stories read and told by 
the teacher. 


READING 
Reading from charts: 


Words, phrases and sentences per- 
taining to the community. 


Stories made by the children during 
language time. 


Simple stories made by the teacher. 


Stories from books: 
Each group according to abilities. 


Signs on stores, advertisements and 


announcements, traffic signs, 
names of goods and materials, 
price tags. 


Materials on reading tables. 


SPELLING 


Second and third grades should 
learn words within abilities. Time 
should be spent on only those words 
for which pupils shall have a future 
need in written composition: 


Store, bank, library, prices, sale, 


eggs, butter, flour, flowers, dozen, 
show. 


Make a dictionary of new words 
learned during the activity. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Fort Lewis School, Roanoke County, Va. 


THE FIRST-GRADE HOUSE FURNISHED AND DECORATED AS A CLASS 


ACTIVITY IN A VIRGINIA SCHOOL 


The Family. 
Grade Unit 


A First- 


By CLARA SWAIN GREENE 


Was a child enters school he 
has a background of family life only. 
To take as subjects his home and family 
and on these build a new knowledge, 
is a happy beginning for the first year. 
Another point in favor of using this 
familiar situation is the fact that all 
of the best reading books, pre-primer, 
primer, and first readers have also 
recognized the value of using the 
home life of a child, his toys, pets, 
food, clothing, and other interests 
in creating a desire to read. So the 
activity vocabulary is simple and in 
correlation with that of his daily 
reading lesson. 

Let us take then an imaginary 
family and call our unit ‘““The Blakes 
and How They Lived.’ With this 
approach we can create new concepts 
of many things related to the child’s 
life that he has formerly accepted as 
a matter of course. We can easily 
arouse all kinds of interest in how the 
family obtains its food, shelter, and 
clothing. 

The following outline will simplify the 
procedure but each teacher will find that 
new situations will be created by the 


children and many interests not listed 
here will arise: 


Members of the Family 


1. Father Blake 
Mother Blake 
Peter Blake 
Peggy Blake 
Baby 


N 


The part each plays in the life of 
the family 
a. Father works to earn money for 
the family 
b. Mother keeps house 
c. Peter runs errands, 
lawn and goes to school 


cuts the 

d. Peggy helps mother with house- 
work and care of baby. 
to school 


Goes 


3. How they look 


4. How they dress 


The Home of the Family 


1. Materials used in its construction 


N 


Location 


3. Introduce other kinds of homes 


a. Farm 
b. Flat 
c. Apartment 


Clothing of the Blake Family 


1. Articles of clothing worn by various 
members 


2. Sources of materials 


3. Construction of clothing 


a. Those articles made by mother 
b. Garments purchased at store 


Food for the Family 


1. What Peter and Peggy had for 
breakfast 


2. Where it came from 


3. How it was manufactured or pre- 
pared 


4. Sanitary conditions in the care of 


food 


General Home Life of the Blake 
Family 
SUBJECTS 

1. Heat and lighting 


Modern 
enjoys 


N 


inventions the family 


Labor savers 


Ge 


4. Means of transportation 


Protection of family 
a. Medical 
b. Fire 
c. Police 
d. Insurance 


6. Social life 


a. Church 
b. Clubs 


Educational opportunities 


Schools 
Books 
Newspapers 
Movies 
Museums 
Exhibits 


| 
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Possible Classroom Activities 
CONSTRUCTION 


1. Building an actual house in a part 
of the schoolroom 


to 


Making pictures on the easel of 
members of the family 


a. Members of the family 
b. Different kinds of homes 
c. Pictures of sheep, cotton fields 


Making a movie 


w 
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ORAL WorRK 
1. Conversation regarding children’s 


own homes, comparing family cus- 
toms 


2. Plans for dramatization, ‘The 


Blake Family”’ 


Written work in all parts of the 
unit ; jot down things which the childrea 
want to remember. A large book 
called ‘““The Blake Family’’ may be 
compiled for the library table. Note- 


books may be kept by the children. . 


A blackboard ruled in two columns 
may record news of the families of 
different members of the grade. 


READING ACTIVITIES 
1. Reading a large book called 
‘Family Happenings’ which the 
children compile 


MANY RELATED CHARTS WILL BE 
SUGGESTED 


2. 


Reading news items from black- 
board 


3. Reading signs and directions seen 
on excursions 


4. Reading recipes for food served 
when the class entertains 


5. Reading directions about construct- 
ing a movie 


BEGINNING SCIENCE 


1. Planting seeds in connection with 
food 


2. Extracting dyes from vegetables 


OLD ESE IN 


CHART READING DEVELOPS EASILY FROM HOME INTERESTS 


and leaves in connection 
study of clothing 


with 
3. Making butter from sweet cream 


EXCURSIONS 
1. To town library 
2. To printing office 
3. To unfinished house or barn 
4. To milk station 
5. To silk mill 
6 


To post office and railroad station 


PICTURES TO USE IN THIS UNIT 
1. “Sistine Madonna,” Raphael 


2. “Feeding Her Birds,” Millet 


3. ““The Gleaners,’’ Millet 

4. ‘“The Artist’s Mother,’’ Whistler 

5. “The Calmady Children,’ Law- 
rence 

6. “Baby Stuart,’”’ Van Dyck 


Music 


From “Songs of Childhood,’’ Ginn 
and Company 
“Song of the Needle”’ 
“The Rooster” 
“‘Rock-a-bye”’ 
Runaway” 
“Planting Corn”’ 


From ‘Introductory Music,’’ -Ginn 
and Company 
“Homes” 
““Mother”’ 
‘The Airplane”’ 
Wie het 
Bibliography 
For TEACHER 
“Activity Curriculum in Primary 
Grades,’’ Stevens 
“Social Studies in the Primary 


Grades,’ Storm 
“Curriculum-Making in the Elemen- 

tary School,” Lincoln School 
‘Units of Work,’’ Keelor and Sweet 


“Industrial Arts for the Elementary 
School,’’ Bonser 


“How the World is Clothed,”’ 
penter 


“The Foods We Eat,’’ Carpenter 


Car- 


For CHILDREN 


“The Doers,” Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany 

‘Everyday Doings at Home,’’ Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company 

“Billy’s Farm Friends,” 
Mifflin Company 

‘Grandfather’s Farm,’’ Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons 


Brown’s Grocery Store,’’ Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 


Houghton 


The unit will be found sufficient 
fer an entire year’s work in first grade. 
The various subdivisions, if a teacher 
desires, may cover two to four weeks 
each. The interests adapt themselves 
to the various holidays and many 
related activities will present them- 
selves. 
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Clothesline to Classroom 


By EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


Or unit of study on clothing 
instead of being postponed until later, 
in the year, took its impulse from the 
pupils’ daily observations on the way 
to school in September. We called 
the project, “On Any Clothesline,” 
and found this motivation a means of 
holding interest and stimulating the 
imagination as we studied sources, 
climatic adaptations, and styles in 
foreign costume. Beginning this unit 
in September the children of the third 
grade may observe Monday’s clothes- 
lines, the cloth, colors, and kinds of 
laundry hung out. Naturally, the 
season will suggest our wide use of 
cotton. 


Let us begin with a talk on cotton. 
The children are invited to take an 
imaginary trip to the sunny south 
where cotton grows. We may as 
well select Texas as it is our largest 
cotton-producing state. We decide 
that to thoroughly understand cotton 
we should follow a year. As the 
southerners often say, “It takes thir- 
teen months to raise a cotton crop.” 
We northerners are surprised to see 
that raising cotton is much like raising 
corn or potatoes. Fields are plowed 
and fertilized. Seeds are dropped in 
hills. Warm rains help them to grow. 
Planting often begins in February. 
During May and June the plants are 
cultivated, the workers calling it 
“chopping cotton.” Weeds are taken 
out and there is no more work until 
September, when the picking begins. 
Only the open bolls are picked, and 
most of the cotton is picked in October 
and November, and even as late as 
March. 


Then each step is studied by the 
class from the machine picking, to 
the ginning and baling. We even 
include a study of the usefulness of the 
seed, and learn the value of cotton- 
seed oil. One day a talk is given on 
the pests which attack the plant, and 
particularly emphasize the cotton boll- 
weevil, which is coming north at the 
rate of seventy miles a year, so we are 
told. 

Then we return from our plantation 
visit to take a trip in imagination 
through a cotton mill. We see the 
mixing of cotton from different bales, 
the reason being that this makes better 


10 


cloth. There must be no dirt or 
sand, so many machines are used to 
loosen leaves or dirt. Slides give 
additional information to the children. 
They will see different species of cotton, 
such as Sea Island cottons, especially 
fine and grown off the coast of Georgia. 
This cotton has a longer fiber than any 
other and makes the strongest yarns 
or thread. There is the Egyptian 
cotton also, raised best in southern 
Arizona and Southern California, be- 
cause there is practically no rainfall 
during its growing season which in- 
sures profitable raising. Irrigation 
may be well explained here. Why 
do some manufacturers prefer Egypt- 
ian cotton? It gives a finish to cloth 
resembling silk; it takes dyes well; 
is good for the “‘ecru’’ finish as in Bal- 
briggan underwear; and can be used 
for strong sewing thread. 

We learn that the weaving is prac- 
tically the same for cotton as for silk 
and wool. When we speak of looms 
we picture the busy mills, the big 
looms interlacing threads of silk, cot- 
ton, or wool, the many experienced 
workers. We will talk of the shipping 
of the cloth to factories where clothes 
are made, then the stocking of stores, 


and finally the home purchases. We 
hardly stop to think when we see cot- 
ton dresses, blouses, shirts, underwear, 
bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases, and 
towels, that it takes so many hands to 
fill the clothesline; planters, helpers, 
truckmen, shippers, clerks, designers, 
manufacturers, buyers, and _sales- 
men. 


A DISPLAY of cotton bolls, cotton 
batting, cotton thread of all colors, 
white cotton cloth, and dyed cloth 
should be arranged. Pupils may be 
encouraged to sew at home and 
bring their articles for display. Stories 
may be written for the school maga- 
zine which should find its place 
month by month in correlating Eng- 
lish with other classroom activities. 
The children thoroughly enjoy being 
told that their story, news item, or 
whatever it may be, is especially 
interesting for the magazine. Usually 
we have four sections so that one may 
be headed Current News or Pictures, 
one Schoolroom Items, one Sports, 
and one Fashions. Many topics, while 
the class is studying clothing, will 
come under the heading Fashions. 


OUR EXHIBIT FOR THE COTTON UNIT WAS VARIED IN APPEAL 
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Spelling lessons may be motivated 
as different children prepare sets of 
words to dictate. One may suggest 
cotton, south, weed, plant and grow the 
first day; weave, loom, mills, making, 
and dye will fill another day’s lesson. 
A spelling booklet which the children 
always find useful is made with a 
rabbit design on the cover, a piece of 
real cotton for his tail, and ‘‘Cotton 
Tails” printed on the cover. Inside 
may be the day’s words, sometimes 
no more than ten written ones, ten 
printed, and five in sentences. 

As this correlation is brought about, 
the drawing lessons have a most 
important part. The children will 
thoroughly enjoy cutting patterns 
for dresses and making designs for 
their own cotton dresses. Boys will 
equally enjoy the fun; they will per- 
haps make sweaters, sheets, pillow 
cases or handkerchiefs. Some may 
even make barred or dotted ruffled 
curtains. At any rate there will be 
many objects for display on the clothes- 
line which is stretched from corner to 


corner, diagonally across the class- 
room. 


Dxrerest will grow as each new 
topic is introduced. When “Ba, Ba, 
Black Sheep” is mentioned, the chil- 
dren will quickly add, “‘Have you 
any wool?’”’ So woolen clothing sug- 
gests a unit of study. Here, details 


should be amplified by again using 
slides. Pictures will always be help- 
ful. The children are quick to grasp 
the distinction between sheep on 
farms and sheep on ranches, typical 
of the east and west. Lessons will 
now be on shearing, cleaning, carding, 
and weaving. Hand looms may be 
purchased from educational com- 
panies, or the children can be en- 
couraged to make them and weave 
small rugs, as seatwork. One of my 
boys built two large looms that we 
set up in a corner of the classroom. 
There the children wove in turn, 
seated on the floor on a large wool 
rug that a parent loaned us. It took 
a long time to complete our rugs, 
but they were pronounced beautiful 
when finished. The same correlation 
in craftwork may be followed as each 
new type of cloth is studied. 

On schoolroom clothesline 
colored wool blankets with decorative 
borders may be strung, softly colored 
baby jackets, sweaters with mono- 
grams, and woolen hose. 

In the fascinating study of silks 
many articles will be brought to school 
for the table display. We included 
silk floss, silk thread, the cocoons from 
our Museum, and Mother’s silk 
kimona. On the clothesline will be 
strung kimonas, scarfs in varied de- 
sign, silk dresses, silk hose and silk 
gloves. We explain the immersion 
of the cocoons in hot water to kill the 


HERE WAS A GOOD NEWS ITEM FOR THE SCHOOL MAGAZINE 
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worm, the unwinding of the fiber 
from the cocoon, the care of the cocoons 
as they are so sensitive to light. Pic- 
tures again will be a great help. 
Books showing silk in process of 
manufacture and silk mills should be 
on display, as well as the silk screens, 
fans, silk lanterns and gowns of 
modern and ancient styles of the 
“Land of the Cherry Blossoms.” 

When designing the cover for this 
study booklet, the suggestion of a silk 
cover usually meets enthusiastic 
approval. This may be covered at 
home, using 9’’ x 12” tablet backs, cut 
in half. The silk covers are an in- 
teresting contrast to the dark wool- 
covered booklets made when studying, 
wool, and a display of booklets will 
meet with the approval of school 
visitors. 

In studying artificial silk, it would 
be a good idea to obtain material for 
an educational exhibit from some 
rayon manufacturing company. It 
will be surprising how quickly chil- 
dren respond to these developing 
lessons. They will bring samples of 
curtain material, dress goods, and 
underwear, of each new fabric. In 
many cases an excursion to a local 
mill, a clothing manufacturer or a 
department store may furnish motiva- 
tion for language work in this growing 
unit of study. 

Each teacher will have her own lists 
of words that the children should 
know and if original stories are written 
they may deal with the trip to the 
mills, the exhibits which they received, 
or they may report a talk given to the 


class by someone who came from the 
mills. 


As for linen, the children will 
need to know facts about the early 
homespun fabrics and the earliest 
forms of linen weaving, such as the 
spindle and the distaff that held the 
yarn. Here any teacher will find 
pictures of vital interest and help. 

Bible stories are interesting at this 
time, as the children will always be 
impressed with such facts as “Pharaoh 
arrayed Joseph in vestures of fine 
linen.” They will want you to de- 
scribe a field of blue flax flowers, just 
as you talked of the field of cotton 
that looked like snow. These flax fields 
may be seen in Belgium, Ireland, Hol- 
land, Egypt, France and to some 
extent in the United States. 

The children may hang out the 
table linen now. Some few linen 
dresses and collar and cuff sets may be 
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CHILD HOLDING AN APPLE. MARY CASSATT 


Kindergarten Nature 


Study from Vaeation | 
Experiences 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The real purpose of nature study 
is to develop the power of perception 
in order to awaken appreciation of 
the beauty, the magnitude, the signifi- 
cance, and the economy of nature 
with its intricate yet harmonious laws. 
Only the beginnings of this apprecia- 
tion may be made in the kindergarten, 
but attitudes may be created and 
fostered which will be far-reaching in 
their influence. 

While classroom work is important, 
every teacher should realize the value 
of observation by means of field trips. 
Certain cautions should be borne in 


mind if these field trips are to be 
successful. 

1. In extent, make the trip fit the 
physical endurance of the child. 

2. Plan the work to fit the intel- 
lect of the child. 

3. Have a specific problem for each 
outdoor trip as well as for each class- 
room discussion. 

4. The region visited should be 
known to the teacher and specific 
plans made for the trip. 

5. Let the child do the work. 
Power in the child is the thing sought. 
Second-hand information is not so 


Note: Berkeley, California, has 
recently completed one of the most 
exhaustive and helpful curriculum 
revisions of any school system. This 
revision includes a Course of Study for 
Kindergartens, which recognizes and 
provides for the kindergarten as an 
integral part of the young child's 
school life, essential in and determin- 
ing his successful participation in the 
first three grades. 
| From this Course of Study we are 
privileged to present the Berkeley plan 
for autumn kindergarten nature study. 
The Berkeley Committee responsible 
for the kindergarten curriculum in- 
cluded: Mildred Anderson, Emma G. 
Ashburn, Edith B. Austin, Mildred 
M. Brant, Arline P. Clements (re- 
signed), Madeline R. Harrison, Mary 
L. Hickey, Ruby-Ethel Lamb, Sue 
Starkweather, Ruth H.  Starratt, 
Marion Sauers, Josie Stewart, Hilda 
Turner; Ruby Minor, Chairman, 
Director of Kindergartens and Ele- 
mentary Education, Director of Cur- 
ricula in Kindergartens and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


valuable as information gained through 
personal contact. 

6. The first field trip may be in the 
school yard, followed by short trips 
in the neighborhood. 

Experimental work should be simple. 
It is usually best to have only one 
variable factor. Let the child do the 
work in so far as possible; the teacher 
should not give information until he 
has made his own conclusions. Chil- 
dren should be encouraged to report 
from day to day upon experiments 
under way. 


Vacation Experiences 


Cun relates out-of-doors sum- 
mer experiences. 

Child brings in nature material 

gathered during the summer vacation. 


TEACHING CONTENT 


Teacher encourages the interchange 
of summer nature experiences by 
gathering the children together at a 
suitable time at the opening of school. 

She is quick to note the background 
of her children, whether rich in nature 
experience or meager. In this way she 
knows best what to enlarge upon and 
develop, and what to emphasize with 
the group. 

The téather also enriches her own 
background by reading the best nature 
books and magazines, and brings in 
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this information to supplement that 
of children. 

Teacher provides a low table where 
children may place their treasures. 

She supplements with specimens 
she may have, and also brings to 
child many appropriate stories, poems 
and songs. 

The teacher by her wise questioning 
stimulates the children to increase 
their fund of information. For ex- 
ample, she may lead them to discover: 


Where shells come from. 

How they get up on the beach. 

What the little holes in abalone 
shells are for. 

Listening to the sound in some shells. 


MATERIALS 
Shells, pine cones, pressed leaves 
and wild flowers, pebbles. Pictures 
taken during vacation. 


Study of Fruit 


Cann brings various specimens 
of fruit branches with fruit to school 
for an exhibit. 

Child identifies fruit by taste, smell, 
and touch. 

Child identifies branches and fruit 
pits by observation. 

Children discuss uses of fruit in the 
home, and uses to birds and animals. 

Child takes an excursion with the 
group to.a near-by fruit-bearing tree. 

Child relates experience of trips 
along the highway where orchards 
have been noted. 

Child, with the group, visits a fruit 
stand. 

TEACHING CONTENT 

Teacher provides low table for 
specimens and jars so that branches 
with fruit may keep in better condition. 

By her questions she places emphasis 
upon these details to be noted: 

Shapes of the different fruit. 

Color of the fruit. 

Texture of the skin. 

Pits: Size and shape. 

Taste of pulp: Use by mother in the 
home. 

Value of fruit diet. 


Teacher guides pupils in games. 
Children in turn, with closed eyes, 
try to identify various fruits, branches, 
and pits, by seeing, tasting, smelling, 
or feeling. 

The teacher also develops with 
children the knowledge that some 
animals and birds also eat the fruit. 

Children are led to recognize that 
serious injury may result to a growing 
tree if branches are broken off indis- 


criminately. Get permission from 
owner of tree to take one small branch. 

Teacher stresses points to observe, 
such as: 


Where fruit grows on the branches 
(at end or back from the end). 

Color of fruit (which side most 
beautifully colored and why). 

Skin texture (smooth or furry). 

Bark of tree (feel it). 

Circumference of trunk (put arms 
around it). 

Height of tree 
branches). 


(look into 


She realizes that children of this 
age level must touch and handle, as 
well as see and hear things observed. 

Teacher develops correct standards 
in the care of fruit: cleanliness in 
handling, washing before eating be- 
cause of spraying, etc. 

Teacher encourages pupils to note 
especially fruit not grown around 
home, such as oranges, lemons, and 
pineapples, and to understand why 
such fruit cannot be raised in the home 
climate. 

MATERIALS 

Fruit branches with fruit. 

Fruit pits. 

Flat pictures of fruit, stereographs 
and daylight lantern slides. 


Study of Insects 


Cann takes an excursion with 
the rest of the group to observe the 
insects at work among the flowers. 

Child brings in chrysalids 
cocoons and perhaps a caterpillar. 


and 


‘TEACHING CONTENT 


Teacher gathers the children around 
to note the activities of insects among 
the flowers. 

She has in mind certain facts to 
bring out in regard to bees and 
butterflies and what each insect is 
after from the flowers. Through her 
questions, she opens the eyes of the 
children to these facts: 

Bees will not sting unless frightened 
by a sudden movement. 

Bees disappear into the flower to 
come out covered with pollen. 

Butterflies unroll a long tongue in 
the flowers to draw up the nectar. 

The use of the nectar and the pollen 
by the bees and the butterflies. 

The use of the wings of the butter- 
fly when alighting on the flowers and 
when flying. 

Color of bee’s and butterfly’s wings. 

Teacher provides cage for cater- 


pillar with sand, earth, and vial of 
water to keep plant food fresh. 
Chrysalids and cocoons are placed 
in cool dark place until spring time. 
When observing the activities of 
butterflies and bees the children will 
have noticed the more common flowers 
in bloom, such as the geranium, 
pansy, nasturtium, and sweet-peas. 


MATERIALS 

Bees and butterflies (especially the 
swallow-tail and the monarch). 

Supplement the actual experience 
with pictures of bees and butterflies, 
with stereographs and daylight lantern 
slides, and with nature stories, songs, 
and poems. 

Cage with sand and soil. 

Jar for keeping specimens. 

Cheesecloth to place over top of jar. 

Vial containing plant food. 

Gardens with plants: geraniums, 
nasturtiums, pansies, cosmos, and 
sweet-peas. 


Study of Bulbs and Leaves 


Cun brings bulbs of china 
lilies, hyacinths, daffodils, tulips or 
paper-white narcissus from home gar- 
dens. 

Child brings in leaves collected on 
the way to school. 

Child takes a walk with the group 
to observe leaves that have fallen to 
the ground. 


TEACHING CONTENT 

Plant bulbs 
ways: 

In a tall jar. 

In a bowl with pebbles. 

In a pot of soil. 

Teacher helps child use leaves for 
decorative purposes. 

She provides a large book (old tele- 
phone directory) for pressing leaves. 

The teacher emphasizes why the 
leaves fall in the autumn, and recogni- 
tion of fruit and ornamental trees 
from leaves. 

Teacher stimulates children to rake 
leaves into pile; to walk through the 
leaves to hear the crackling sound; 
and to toss leaves for the purpose of 
observing them as they float in the air. 

Care should be observed that leaves 
are tossed only when free from pebbles 
and sand. 


in three distinctive 


MATERIALS 


Flat pictures. 
Book for pressing specimens of 
leaves. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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BUILDING A HOUSE MODEL SUPPLIES VALUABLE ARITHMETIC EXPERIENCE 


Pupils Share in Fourth- 
and Fiith-Grade 


Arithmetie 


By FRANK M. RICH 


Principal, School Number 2, Paterson, New Jersey 


Th: Brueckner scale for rating 
instruction, which makes the measure- 
ment of a lesson almost as simple as 
matching a spool of thread, divides 
all kinds of teaching into five types 
named, according to the amount of 
attention given to child-interest and 
pupil-initiative, as ‘‘compulsion,”’ 
““teacher-preparation,” “motivation,” 
“pupil-activity,” and “pupil partici- 
pation’”’ types. These five types of 
teaching might be compared with 
feeding a family. The ‘‘compulsion”’ 
type chops off a slab of time-honored 
subject matter and administers it, 
hoof, horn and halter. The ‘“‘teacher- 
preparation” type serves the same 
slab of scholastic diet, but minces and 
garnishes the less digestible portions 
with neat presentation methods and 
drill device. The “motivation” type 
boldly trims out bones and other 
unpalatable waste, and weighs in 
new material more satisfying to the 
healthy appetite of youth. The 
“pupil-activity” type, using moti- 
vated subject matter, finds additional 
virtue in letting the boarders do some 


of the cooking and serving for them- 
selves. The ‘‘pupil-participation” 
type carries self-activity, initiative and 
experience still further, and even lets 
the whole family circle share the 
planning and executive responsibility 
of the cuisine. 

This five-track scale is a long step 
toward reliable measurement of 
teachers’ work; for, with this scale, 
the critic can match each specimen 
lesson against graded samples of simi- 
lar type and make a valid rating on 
merit, unprejudiced by any personal 
bias for or against any particular 
style of instruction. 

Good work of the conservative 
type is recognized as good, even 
though the scoring official may be 
strong for more progressive ways. 
And, likewise, poor work is recognized 
as poor, and not glossed over by lofty 
intentions. 

In this series of arithmetic articles, 
now closing, we have presented pri- 
mary number from the pupil-activity 
standpoint. If we have made new 
converts to this type of teaching, it 


will be gratifying. But it 
would be an equal satisfac- 
tion to help anybody climb 
a notch or two on any 
other track. Last June’s 
article in this series pre- 
sented a program for teach- 
ing two-figure addition, 
subtraction and multiplica- 
tion through an adventure 
in health, leisure, quasi- 
vocational training and 
citizenship. The building 
of a good-looking vacant- 
lot playground shack from 
waste crates and boxes, with 
the accompanying calcula- 
tion of plans, lumber, nails, 
labor and playground 
money, furnishes days of 
unforgettable experiences. 
But if the idea had to be 
reduced to a _ schoolroom 
sample of doll-house or dog- 
house proportions, or even 
the mere collecting, weighing and 
measuring of some nails, boards, 
laths and shingles, the rest being left 
to drawing and imagination, there 
still remains a considerable gain in 
the understanding and handling of 
real numbers through a vivid, concrete 
understandable approach to numera- 
tion, carrying, borrowing, and so on, 
as compared with the barren abstract 
figure-juggling, which falsely passes 
as training in calculation. 


One- and Two- Figure 
Long Division 


BPayinc for salvaged nails in 
playground money gives us a good 
approach to division. How many 
should be given for a cent’s worth? 
First, how many are in a pound? 
Weigh 1 ounce, 2 ounces, 144 pound, 4 
pound, on postal scales, and compute 
the pound by multiplying or doubling. 

If we get 320 4d nails in a pound for 
7c, how many ought to be given in a 
cent’s worth? 

Division is easy for beginners if we 
allow them to use a table. Make a 
graph on squared paper showing how 
many nails would be sold for 7c if 
sold 1 for a cent, 2 for a cent, 3 for a 
cent, and so on. Make another table 
to show how many would be sold for 
7c if sold 10 for a cent, 20 for a cent, 
30 for a cent, etc. 


. (See Diagram 1) 
Now look at our problem, 320 / 7. 
By the way, the sign / is decidedly 
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DIAGRAM |! 


better than any other. It serves for 
fractions as well as division, is easy to 
use on the typewriter, makes a series 
of multiplications and divisions possi- 
ble without rewriting, and provides a 
more convenient arrangement, both 
in algebra and in arithmetic. Look 
at the 10-20-30 table and see what 
number comes with 320. Answer, 280, 
or 40 for a cent. Let us give forty 
for‘a cent; then how many nails are 
still left over? 

320/7 

280 40 for a cent 

40 left over 


DIAGRAM 4 


Rafter 
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Which Splice is Stronger ? 


a skort lap 
or 


a long lap 


2 shorf preces in the middle 


nals close 


or 


= nails Spread 
or short peeces at the ends— 
lL 


DIAGRAM 2 


Answer, 40. Look in the 1-2-3 table. 
What comes within 40? Answer, 35, 
or 5 foracent. Then we add 5 to our 
40 for a cent and find that it takes 
within 5 of all the nails remaining. 
320/7 
280 40 for a cent 
40 5 for a cent 
35 45 total 
5 remaining Answer 


DIAGRAM 3 


Goon mathematics training is 
not multiplication and division any 


Rafters 


more than it is foresight and safety. 
Pupils working out the playground- 
shack project described in the last 
instalment of these articles will learn 
some regard for strength of materials 
and construction. 


This month the shack construction 
(see Diagram 2) may be elaborated to 
further motivate our arithmetic work. 
To make floor sills, joists and rafters, 
three layers of 4’’ boards are laid ina 
straight line, end to end, and nailed to- 
gether firmly, with no two joints coming 
close together. Experimenta little with 
two boards used as beams having lap- 
joints held with two nails. Compare 
the supporting strength of beams 
when laps are long versus short; and 
nails close together versus far apart. 
Call attention to the principle of 
leverage in nailing boards together and 
in prying boxes apart. Powerful pres- 
sure is exerted on the nails when two 
supporting points are close together, 
hence the importance of scattering 
the nails instead of bunching them 
together. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The Skipping Rope 


Words and music by MIRIAM DRURY 
—— = 
The skip-ping rope goes 


‘round like this, Round and round and round like Now as_ quick - ly 


as you can, And jump, and jump,and do’ not miss. 
Skipping rope 
— 


Note: Two children stand about five feet apart, and turn the skipping rope. A third child, at the end of the fourth measure, runs into 
the imaginary rope, jumps twice, and then runs out. Others follow. Or, all the children may turn their own ropes, going around a circle. 
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HEALTH HABITS DEVELOPED NATURALLY 


Mothers Conduet a 


Nursery School 
By CHARLOTTE SERBER 


Ay the Children’s Community 
Nursery School in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, motherhood has been estab- 
lished on a business-like basis, not 
only to the advantage of the children 
but also that of the mothers. 

A few years ago, this nursery was 
organized as a co-operative venture 
by a few young wives of faculty 
members at the University of California 
who decided to see if they could lift 
motherhood to a job of professional 
standing. Their purpose was two- 
fold; that of providing children of 
twenty months to five years of age 
with a social environment better than 
that of the average family, and fur- 
nishing mothers with educational 
opportunities in child study. 

These enterprising mothers brought 
their plan to the attention of the 
Institute of Child Welfare, the De- 
partment of Education at the Uni- 
versity of California, and the Parent 
Education Section of the State De- 
partment of Education. They re- 
ceived immediate co-operation from 
all three groups, for the first of these 
was naturally interested in any experi- 
mental attempt in education that 
might prove beneficial to the children 
of Berkeley, the second was eager to 
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have prospective teachers observe this 
new method of preschool education, 
and the third was anxious for any 
new educational opportunities for the 
parents themselves. 

With the financial help of these 
groups, the three pioneering mothers 
discovered and secured an old farm- 
house with a barn, garden, and huge 
yard that might well serve the purposes 
of a nursery school. They redeco- 
rated it to include several playrooms, 
a music room containing a piano and 
victrola, a locker and washroom, and 
a rest room with cots. The yard was 
furnished with a sand-box, a doll- 
house, a slide, a see-saw, and many 
toys. The barn and large covered 
porch were renovated so that they 
could be used on rainy days. 

Then all the mothers who were 
interested in the project met and de- 
cided that they themselves should 
select their own staff, organize and 
try to direct their own nursery school. 
After a careful estimate of expenses, 
a tuition charge of $8.50 a month was 
decided on as being just sufficient to 
cover the overhead expenses, for this 
venture was to make no_ financial 
profit. 

The Director and Supervisors were 


elected from the ‘group: 6£ mothers 


present, so that the only person on 
the staff who was not a parent of one 
of the children in the school was a 
consulting psychiatrist. Since that 
time, the Director of the school has 
been selected every three years from 
among the Supervisors, the Super- 
visors being chosen from the group 
of parents. The Director and Super- 
visors receive a salary just large 
enough to keep a maid at home while 
they are busy at the school. 


P LANS were made for the children 
to be brought to the nursery by cars 
owned by a few of the mothers each 
morning at nine. Once a week each 
mother was to come with her child 
and actually assist in the group work 
so that she could improve her technic 
at home by what she learned at school. 
Because of this feature, the mothers 
did not send their children to a 
nursery school knowing nothing of the 
methods employed there, but were 
instead the actual supervisors, business 
managers, directors, and financiers of 
the school. 

They attended staff and business 
meetings to determine the policies of 
the school, listened to lectures once a 
month by authorities on pediatrics, 
creative art, music, or emotional train- 
ing, and they organized one afternoon 
meeting a month to discuss group- 
handling problems, problems in the 
yard, or the duties of new parents. 
Another meeting was held each month 
to discuss the individual children and 
survey home problems so that there 
would be a definite carry-over from 
the school to the home. This home 
relationship was further clarified by 
reports made by School of Education 
students from the University. These 
students made the school their labora- 
tory, and their objective reports on 


the children proved quite beneficial to 
the parents. 


Aerer much experimenting and 
planning, the Children’s Community 
Nursery School has developed into a 
smooth-running enterprise. As the 
children arrive each morning, there is a 
health inspection, and then they go 
to the yard for free play. In the yard, 
the older and younger children are 
separated, and two _ experienced 
mothers act as supervisors, one for 
each group. The younger children 
busy themselves with toys, with the 
sand-box, or with the see-saw. The 
older group ride up and down the slide, 
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putter afound with ‘gardening ‘imple-" 


ments, use paints and clay as they wish 
in order to get acquainted with the 
beginnings of art, or even try their 
hand at carpentry so that they will 
learn to handle tools for the joy of 


* “Then she is instructed in such mat- 


ters as keeping her voice low, remain- 
ing in. the background, leaving her 
own child alone, being unemotional 
and impersonal, directing only when 
there is danger or when a child asks 


it is natural that by developing this 
interest as an intellectual center as 
well, the husband and wife achieve a 
better integrated life and become better 
comrades. 

The Federal Emergency Educational 


A BARN ADAPTED ITSELF WELL TO NURSERY-SCHOOL PLAYROOMS 


the feel of them. These play facilities 
give the children great delight, for 
they far surpass those ordinarily found 
in the home. 

The only organized periods when 
the children stop their free play, are 
a story-telling session, a rest period, 
refreshments and a music period. The 
rest period of twenty minutes finds the 
children stretched out on cots in a 
dimly lighted room. As this period 
ends, tomato or orange juice is served, 
followed by another outdoor play 
time. Three mornings a week, the 
music director arrives and the children 
delight in the simple songs, games, and 
posture exercises set to music. 

The new mother, bringing her child 
to nursery school for the first time, may 
stay near him for the first few morn- 
ings until he is accustomed to his sur- 
roundings and feels secure. During 
this time she is given an outline of 
points that she should observe and 
make notes on. She must try to 
discover for herself how the children 
are led to conform to their routine 
of hanging up their coats, putting 
their toys away or washing up before 
going home. She must notice the phys- 
ical development of the various boys 
and girls, their co-operative nature, 
their temperaments, and their conflicts. 


for it. After her apprenticeship, she 
appears once a week to aid the regular 
supervisor in the group that does not 
include her own child, and soon she 
becomes objective enough to handle 
all the children with mutual benefit. 


Ti: woman who is interested in 
becoming a professional mother has 
turned to the Children’s Community 
Nursery School for training. It is 
interesting to note that although the 
tuition is low enough for almost all 
classes to share in this school, the 
majority of women are the wives of 
professional men or men connected 
with the University. These women 
have found the companionship of 
their nursery-school work an answer 
to their loneliness or restlessness. 
One of the mothers recently said, ‘“The 
nursery was a God-send to me. I 
was desperately lonely and unhappy 
before. It has practically made my 
life over.” 

Not only because of this companion- 
ship, but because of the opportunity 
of studying their children objectively, 
these mothers frequently say that 
their days at the school are the happiest 
in the week. And since children are 
the emotional center of parents’ lives, 


Program has recognized the value of 
this group association of children as 
well as the objectivity and proficiency 
gained by the mothers in their hand- 
ling of children, and has placed a 
trained government supervisor in the 
school to take charge of a number of 
children of families having an income 
under $100 a month. These children 
are enrolled through the government 
and therefore pay no tuition whatso- 
ever, but the children and mothers 
receive the same consideration as 
those who do pay. All the children 
play together, the only grouping being 
that of age, and all the mothers share 
in the supervision and management of 
the school. 

Mrs. Frances Ellen Starkey, the 
present Director, as a result of her 
work at the Children’s Community 
Nursery School, states, ‘Our convic- 
tion has deepened that for children 
the important thing is group asso- 
ciation, and for mothers, the experi- 
ence which comes through arranging 
and watching it. These values are 
potential in every neighborhood play 
group. We believe, therefore, that 
co-operative groups of mothers and 
children should be encouraged, whether 
large and highly organized or small 
and simple.” 
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The Vegetables Come to Sehool 


Characters 


Two Boys, David, Martin. 

Cook, Peter 

Fifteen Vegetables, Boys and Girls 
Peanut 


Announcer 


Costumes 


Ax interesting method of identi- 
fying the vegetables without the use 
of costumes is to have the boy or girl 
carry or wear his vegetable. The 
cook’s costume of white apron and 
starched hat would be improved by 
the addition of a rolling pin and board. 
Crépe-paper costumes could be made 
easily and would increase the play’s 
interest. 

Selecting suitable characters for 
the parts of the vegetables will also 
be an aid in the presentation of this 
play. A dark, curly-haired boy for 
Spinach, a rosy-cheeked girl for the 
Tomato, tall children for Corn and 
String Bean, and very small children 
for Peanut and Pea are a few 
suggestions. 


Scene 


Martin is sitting at a table working 
on a puzzle. David stands in front 
of table facing the audience as if 
looking out of a window. 


The Play 


Davn: I have the best vege- 
table garden in the state, Martin. 


Martin: Is that so? You’re very 
conceited about it, aren’t you? 


Davin: I have reason to be. Come 
over here and see how beautifully 
everything is growing. 


MartTINn: Don’t bother me. 
vegetables anyway. 
they? 


I hate 
What good are 


Davip: Well, they’re supposed to 


make people strong. But that isn’t 
why I eat them. 


By ROSE SCHNEIDMAN 


MARTIN: Why do you eat vege- 
tables? 


Davip: Because I enjoy the taste. 
Each one has a different flavor. 


Martin: I don’t think so. To me, 
all vegetables taste exactly the same. 


Davip: Then you don’t have them 
prepared in the right way. There’s a 
trick to cooking vegetables. 


Martin: Ha, ha! You ought to 
be a cook. You seem to know a lot 
about it. 


Davin: That’s because I planted a 
vegetable garden myself. And when 
I pick vegetables I am so proud that I 
follow them into the kitchen to watch 
the cooking. 


MARTIN: No wonder you like to eat 
vegetables. 


Davip: Do you want to start a 
garden like mine? 


Martin: I couldn’t. 
a turnip from a carrot. 


I don’t know 


Davin: I'll help you. Come over 
to the window and I'll explain the 
plan of my garden. 


Martin: All right. (MARTIN joins 
Davip in front of table and points 
toward the audience.) What's that, a 
yellow watermelon? 


Davip: That’s not a watermelon. 
It’s a squash. And next to it, on the 
vine (pointing) are string beans, and 
next to that are— (He pauses, looking 
sur prised.) 


MartTIn: What’s the matter? Don’t 
you know your own vegetables? 


Davip: Look closely, Martin. Does 
anything seem strange to you? 


MarTIN: No, I don’t see anything 
queer. 


Davip (growing excited): Over 
there, by the corn. (Whistles.) 
MarTIN: Yes, I see! You had 


better find out what’s the matter. 


Davin: I will. 
(DaAvID runs out.) 


Wait here for me. 


MarTiIn: Hurry up, 
Good for David! He’s stopped the 
fight. Now they are all crowding 
around him. I wonder what it’s all 
about. (Enter Davin.) 


hurry up! 


Davin: Did you see that fight out 
there? 


MarTIN: Yes. What happened? 


Davip: I don’t know. They are 
all coming in here to tell us. I hope 
we can settle the argument. 


Mahan (laughing as the vegetables 
are seen peering in): ‘They'll make 
your house nice and messy. 


Davin: I'll ask them to wipe off 
their roots on this mat before they 
come in. Here they are. What a 
bunch of fresh vegetables. (Goes over 
to vegetables.) Here, wipe off your 
soil on this mat. Now you won’t trail 
it over the rugs. (All wipe feet and 
group themselves around table.) Now, 
what’s the trouble? (Vegetables all 
speak at once.) 


MarTIN: Do you want the police 
to hear you? 


Davin: We'll have to have a little 
order. Each one must wait his turn 
to speak. When you have all finished, 
I shall decide who is right. You are 
the tallest, Corn. You start. 


(As each vegetable speaks, he steps 
in front of the table, facing the audience.) 


CorRN: 
I am known as corn-on-cob, 
To grow so tall is quite a job. 
Children like me for their lunch 
’Cause I’m the sweetest of the bunch. 


CARROT: 
A carrot, I, I’m proud to say, 
I look well on a luncheon tray. 
For weeks I lie in earth and mud. 
That I may purify your blood. 


SPINACH: 
You may not like my color, dark, 
But I can help you win your mark. 
I am spinach, full of iron, 
I’ll make you strong as any lion. 
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LETTUCE: 
Some leaves of lettuce, crisp and green, 
With friend, tomato, slipped between ; 
A dash of mayonnaise for dressing; 
I make a salad that’s a blessing! 


TOMATO: 
Tomatoes are a thing of beauty. 
Eating me is not a duty. 
Try me in a soup that’s creamed, 
Or make me into stew that’s steamed. 


Lima BEAN: 
I am small, though very keen. 
They call me just a lima bean (/ooks 
at other vegetables), 
To vie with me you'll have to hustle, 
Because I offer lots of muscle. 


POTATO: 
Earth’s brown apple, full of eyes! 
Do not judge me by my size. 
For I will go to any length, 
To give your body greater strength. 


STRING BEAN: 
Three things people should possess, 
Health and wealth and happiness. 
I can promise one to you. 
If string beans you often chew. 


PEANUT: 
I, like the carrot, under ground, 
Have roots that are not often found. 
I’ll give you vim to run a race, 
Without much effort, to third base. 


(Chorus of vegetables begs to have Pea- 
nut chased out.) 


What's this? 


SprnacH: He doesn’t belong here. 
He’s a nut. (Chorus shouts, “He's a 
nut, he’s a nut.’’) 


PEANUT: I know I’m a nut, but I 
am related to the bean so I thought I’d 
be welcome here. 


BEAN: Don’t tag on to my strings. 


Davip: I’m sorry, Peanut, but you 
really are a nut. 


PEANUT: Can’t I stay, just this 
once? If you only knew how good I 


am. I’m as wholesome as any vege- 
table. 


Martin: Oh, let him stay. 
him. Even squirrels like him. 


I like 


Corn: Chase him out, he’s not a 
vegetable. (Chorus echoes, ‘He's not a 
vegetable.’’) 


Davip: You'll have to go, Peanut. 
But after the meeting, we'll come out 
and pay you a personal visit. 


Peanut: All right. I'll be waiting 
for you under the ground. (Exit 
PEANUT. ONION steps out.) 


If you’re looking for a taste, 
And really have no time to waste. 
I’m your onion, fried or boiled. 
Just try me on a steak that’s broiled. 


SQUASH: 
I have not come in here to brag; 
Forgive me if my tongue will wag. 
I am so soft, my flavor’s mild. 
A squash is loved by every child. 


PEA: 
I’m the pea, a tiny mite, 
And yet I am a tasty bite. 
I can work for one and all 
To make your bodies straight and tall. 


TURNIP: 
Turnips for the winter time! 
That’s when I am in my prime. 
I build your health in every way, 
And keep those sneezing colds away. 


CELERY: 

Celery, a crisp delight, 

On the table, fresh and white! 

Served with chicken, served with 
cream. 

Cook’s delight, and salad’s dream! 


CAULIFLOWER: 
Farmers always thought me best, 
This I do not say in jest. 
Cauliflower is my name. 
Everybody knows my fame. 


BEETs: 
I know the best will win this bet, 
Of all the garden, I’m the pet. 
Because I’m round and red and sweet, 
With juicy tops to boil and eat. 


Davw: By speaking so well, you 
have made our problem harder to 
solve. 


Martin: Can’t you decide, David, 
which of the vegetables is the best? 


Davip: No, I can’t. 
all. What shall I do? 


I like them 


MartTIN: Why don’t you call an 
umpire to decide for you? 


Davin: That’s a good idea. 
shall I ask? 


Whom 


Martin: Ask the cook. He'll help 
you. 


That’s 
Peter. 


DAVID: 
Peter. 


right. (Calls.) 


(Enter chef in white, carrying a 
knife and a large spoon.) 


PETER (speaking with a foreign 
accent): What’s going on here? (Sees 
vegetables) Well, well—the garden came 
to call. 

Davip: They came for a very 
serious reason. There was an argu- 
ment about which vegetable was the 
best. I can’t decide because I like 
them all. 


PETER: Hmm. That is very diffi- 
cult. They are all good; good for 
health and good to eat. 


Martin: I think they all taste 
alike. (Vegetables begin to shout at 
MarrTIN.) 


PETER: The trouble is that you 
cook them too long. You boil the 
flavor out of them. 


Davip: He'll be more interested 
when he starts a garden of his own. 
Well, Peter, did you come to a decision? 


PETER: Yes, I have an idea. You 
see, my friends, we need you all, just 
as we need each of our ten fingers 
(spreads out his hands). Now, are 
you willing to abide by my decision? 


All right. 


PETER: That is fine. You all look 
so fresh and healthy that I do not 
like to part from you so quickly. We 
shall make a vegetable soup. It will 
be the best vegetable soup in the 
country. And we are going to start 
right now. Follow me. Into the 
soup-pot we shall go. 


VEGETABLES: Yes. 


(Vegetables form a line behind PETER 
and march out, placing left hand on 
shoulder of preceding child and extend- 
ing the right hand, holding a vegetable 
toward the audience. As they march 
they sing ‘‘Into the soup-pot we shall go. 
Into the soup-pot we shall go.’’) 


Davip: Come on, Martin. 
join them. 


Let’s 


Martin: I don’t want to go into 
the soup. 


Davin (pushing him to end of line 
and speaking as they march): Then 
let the soup go into you! 


THE END 
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Living Picture Study 


“IN THE FIELDS,” dy John E. Costigan, N. A. 


Tarr are many different proc- 
esses of reproducing design through 
printing. ‘In the Fields’ by John E. 
Costigan is representative of one of 
them. It is called an etching and is 
produced through a process of biting 
a design in a copper plate by means of 
a powerful acid. The etchings are 
printed from this plate and are usually 
limited in number and signed by the 
artist. The wood cut, another form 
of design through printing, is familiar 
in the schoolroom. The etching plate 
differs from the wood or linoleum 
block in that the design of the etching 
is cut into the plate and the pictures 
result from the impression of the ink 
which remains in these cuts when the 
surface of the plate has been rubbed 
clean. This process of cutting a 
design into a plate is called intaglio 
and it is the principle upon which all 
engraving is based. The earliest 
intaglio designing appeared as mural 
decoration in the caves of primitive 
people who cut pictures in stone by 
means of very sharp pointed instru- 
ments. The idea of printing a pat- 
tern through impressions made on 
paper by metal plates is said to have 
come to the minds of the sixteenth 
century goldsmiths, during the trans- 
ferring of design from one portion of 
their metal work to another. Print- 
ing by wood block reverses the 
intaglio principle. In making the 
block the background is cut away 
from the design so that when the 
prints are made the pattern results 
from the ink remaining on the raised 
portions. 


I, the earliest printing, through 
engraving, the design was cut in hard 
wood plates by sharp instruments. 
With the advent of the printing press 
these wood plates were not strong 
enough to withstand the pressure so 
steel plates were used. Prints made 
from these early wood and _ steel 
engraved plates were hard and clear, 
with accuracy of line but little feeling. 
The treatment of subject matter was 
stylized. Albrecht Diirer, 1471-1528, 
the versatile painter of Nuremberg, 
considerably limbered up this cut and 
dry technic. The first dated etching, 
“The Cannon,” by Diirer, represented 


the transition from the engraved 
plate to the bitten plate. Rembrandt, 
1606-1669, brought representation into 
design in his many naturalistic etch- 
ings. In the eighteenth century Goya 
carried forward the technic of etching 
with his humorous and skilled designs. 
The names of Vandyke, Ruysdael, 
Meryon and Jacque are outstanding 
in the development of the etched plate. 
Whistler was more at home with the 


STUDY THE PICTURE 


To see what portions of the plate were 
entirely covered by ‘‘ground”’ 
during the whole process of 
biting; what portions of the | 
plate were bitten the longest; | 


what portions were “stopped | 
out” after they were slightly | 
bitten. 


To see what activities in the fields and 


farm are suggested; 
poetry, music and Stories. 


what | 


etcher’s needle than with the brush. 
And in our own day, the delicate 
etchings of Joseph Pennell represent 
the best in this type of graphic expres- 
sion. 


Tie technic of etching, because it 
requires so much in the way of equip- 
ment and specialized skill, is rarely 
followed by artists of mediocre ability. 
In preparing a zinc or copper plate for 
the printing of a straight etching the 
cleaned plate must first be entirely 
covered by what is called a ground, 
a solid, waxy substance. The design 
is cut in this ground by means of an 
etching needle. The next step is the 
immersion of the plate in a bath of 
acid which bites the design into the 
metal plate through the lines drawn 
in the ground by the needle. The 
acid does not reach that portion of the 
plate which is completely covered by 
the ground. In order to attain variety 
of line the plate is removed from the 
acid bath and those lines which have 
been sufficiently bitten are stopped 
out with shellac or a similar substance 
and the plate immersed again in the 
acid for a deeper biting of those lines 
that are to be darker in the finished 
print. When the artist is satisfied 
with the biting of this design, the 


ground is removed, and ink is thor- 
oughly applied to the plate so that 
the deepest lines are penetrated. Then 
the ink on the surface of the plate is 
rubbed off and the plate is ready for 
printing the etchings. 

The processes of dry-point etching 
and aquatinting are frequently and 
effectively combined with that of 
straight etching. In dry-point etch- 
ing, which is really a process of engrav- 
ing, the lines are drawn directly on 
the copper plate with a very sharp, 
very small steel needle. The metal 
pushed up from the lines is left on the 
plate and gives a rich, dark, velvety 
effect in the finished print which is 
called a bur. In the old steel engrav- 
ings all these metal particles were 
removed before the printing was done. 
Aquatinting is used to give tone to an 
etching. After the lines have been 
etched, the plate is covered with a porous 
ground and immersed in acid. The acid 
reaches the plate irregularly between 
the particles of ground. When the 
etchings are printed the aquatinting 
gives the appearance of watercolor. 
Most etchings are printed in black or 
sepia, infrequently in color. 


Tar principles basic to the com- 
position of paintings apply equally to 
etchings. ‘In the Fields’’ has a pleasing 
division of foreground, middle-distance 
and distance. The units to the right 
and left of the central group are 
thoughtfully balanced. The units of 
white counterbalance the dark spot- 
tings. The technic used in this pic- 
ture is perfectly adapted for the expres- 
sion of the subject matter. The 
closely-knit group of family and flock 
appears to have sprung from the soil. 
And while there is a definite feeling 
of spirituality, a reaching up toward 
the sky, in the attitude of the mother 
with her baby, they are one with the 
warm, fertile earth which feeds their 
flock. The idea is suggested by the 
transitional position of the flock be- 
tween the figures and the foreground. 
The bony structure of the goat’s 
body and the muscular strength of the 
woman’s arms and knees are truthfully 
represented by the etched lines. The 
picture typifies that satisfying unity 

(Continued on page 41) 
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“IN THE FIELDS” 
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Art in Childhood 


Apples for September 


By VIOLET MOORE HIGGINS 


is a ruddy golden 
month, rich with harvested grain and 
the glow of ripened fruit. There is 
as yet no hint of coming winter, but 
there is a crisp tang in the air, the 
snap and flavor of September’s finest 
fruit, the apple; and the orchards are 
filled with the redeemed promises of 
the spring’s apple blossoms. 

Because the apple has been called 
the king of fruits, and because it is 
familiar to all and readily available 
for study, it supplies a theme for this 
month’s art study. Too often the 
beauties of everyday things pass 
unnoticed, and the apple, in its wide 
range of coloring from palest green to 
deepest red, has great decorative 
possibilities. 

Making an apple map will correlate 
art and geography interests as well as 
lead into the subject of fruit in the art 
activities of September. The map 
illustrated here shows the distribution 
of the apple crop of the United States, 
giving the approximate order of rank 
in production, and leaving blank those 
states which have no commercial crop. 
This map is based on a 1934 publica- 
tion of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the most recent 
one available, containing statistics on 
apple growing in the various states. 
This was the report for 1933 and 
present-day figures may vary some- 
what, though not substantially. Wash- 
ington is far ahead of all other states 
in apple production, with New York, 
Virginia and California next in order. 
Here is a list of the first thirty-six 
states in the order of total production 
for 1933: 1-Washington, 2-New York, 
3-Virginia, 4-California, 5-Michigan, 
6-Pennsylvania, 7-North Carolina, 8- 
Idaho, 9-Ohio, 10-West Virginia, 11- 
Oregon, 12-Massachusetts, 13-New 
Jersey, 14-Missouri, 15-Kentucky, 16- 
Tennessee, 17-Illinois, 18-Wisconsin, 
19-Arkansas, 20-Maine, 21-Colorado, 
22-Kansas, 23-Ilowa, 24-Maryland, 
25-Connecticut, 26-Georgia, 27-New 
Hampshire, 28-Vermont, 29-Minne- 
sota, 30-Delaware, 31-Indiana, 32- 
Alabama, 33-Rhode Island, 34- 
Nebraska, 35-Utah, 36-Montana. 

In coloring the apple map, tint the 
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states in several delicate pastel shades, 
and color the oceans a brilliant blue. 
Paint the apples on the map a clear 
red with streaks of deeper color on 
their cheeks, and make the leaves a 
fresh vivid green in two _ shades. 
Around the border run the names of 
the best-known apples on panels of 
yellow, framed:in bands of orange. 


Nexr, let us consider the apple 
as design material. The large spray 
may be developed in water color as a 
poster, or worked out in paper-cutting, 
simple applique or embroidery. In 
the latter forms it will have many 
uses, on aprons, table covers, or 
spreads. Each child should try to 
obtain a small apple spray with one 
or two apples and their leaves, and 
try to render it in pencil sketches or 
brush work. 

The detail of a leaf is for cut-paper 
application. Upon a solid leaf of 
darker green is pasted this cut leaf, 
so that the cuts vein it. The stem is 
a warm gray-brown, and the apple 
may be cut from any desired color of 
paper, and streaked with color crayons 
or water color. Study a real apple, 
and note the irregular markings that 
give this fruit its special characteristic 
appearance. 

Beneath is shown a spray of apple 
blossoms, simplified, and two different 
conventionalized forms derived from 
it. At the bottom of the page are 
four views of an apple, the blossom 
end, an apple cut through from stem 
to blossom end, one cut in half cross- 
ways, and one showing the stem end. 
Notice its characteristic shape, which 
lends itself to simple yet unusual 
patterns in design. The all-over de- 
sign at the top was suggested by the 
cut fruit with its seeds arranged in 
the five petal form of the apple blos- 
som, and the other is a pleasing repeti- 
tion of an apple with stem and leaves. 


Tix: poster for September is 
timely, showing two children on their 
way to school. School is an old story 
to big sister, figuratively speaking, 
but it is all very new and strange to 


the little brother, who clings to her 
with one hand, and in the other 
clutches a big red apple he brought 
from home to help him through his 
first timid plunge into a new life. 

The little girl wears a pink dress 
with red dots, and has white collars 
and cuffs. Her hair ribbon is red, her 
socks are white, with red tops, and 
she carries a green book. The yel- 
low-haired little boy wears a light 
brown blouse, with a dark brown 
collar and buttons, his socks and 
shorts are also dark brown, and his 
shoes are light brown. The apple he 
carries is a bright red, irregularly 
streaked with deeper color, and its 
leaves are green. ‘The children’s faces, 
arms and legs are a healthy flesh 
color, and they have pink cheeks. 
They are walking along a yellow side- 
walk running between strips of green 
grass, and the sky behind them is a 
light blue. The lettering is also light 
blue, and the three bands at the top 
are yellow. 


Miexican peasant potters delight 
to model fruits of clay and then paint 
them in gay and gaudy but singu- 
larly pleasing and harmonious colors. 
Our page of clay modeling shows a 
number of such fruit pieces and sug- 
gests how they may be combined to 
make a decorative centerpiece for the 
dining-room table. The Mexican bowl 
of dull coppery-red pottery has a 
border of green cactus and century 
plant with white bands and yellow 
dots above them. 

The various pieces of fruit are 
modeled separately either in water 
clay or the non-hardening variety, 
colored and then combined to suit 
the fancy of the maker. The fruit is 
conventionalized in form, stems are 
curled down and attached like handles, 
and leaves are either modeled separ- 
ately from a thin layer of clay and 
folded down over the fruit, or may be 
painted on the surface of it. The 
treatment of color should be extremely 
decorative and high keyed, with little 
or no effort to be realistic. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Editor’s Page 


From the Forty-Second Annual Convention of The Association for Childhood Education, 


Adumost two thousand teachers 
and executives in the field of nursery- 
kindergarten-primary education met 
at the New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott-by-the-sea, Massachusetts, June 
26-30. The theme of this Forty- 
second Convention of the most notable 
group we have in early-childhood 
welfare was ‘How Today’s Teacher 
Can Meet Modern Problems.” 
Observing the vast company that 
included students as well as teachers 
from every state in the Union and 
delegates from six foreign countries, I 
felt that our greatest problems, as 
presented at this meeting, are being 
solved through the day-by-day efforts 
of The Association of Childhood Edu- 
cation. The distinguished contri- 
butions made by The Association’s 
various committees in preparing cur- 
riculum and equipment bulletins, in 
publishing carefully compiled books 
of stories and poetry for young chil- 
dren, in establishing co-operative rela- 
tionships with school superintendents 
and in parent education, and in 
active participation in the Federal 
Emergency Nursery-School program 
have accomplished much in relieving 
the tragedy of our school breakdown. 

The Convention meeting place on 
Massachusetts’ beautiful North Shore 
was a fortunate one. Helen Reynolds, 
Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, 
Seattle, Washington, and newly-elected 
President of The Association for Child- 
hood Education, shed her distinguished 
western years and felt that she had 
come home to the scenes of her New 
England childhood. I talked with 
teachers from the south and middle- 
west, and those who were having 
their first sight of the sea. Emily 
Newell Blair, Chairman, U. S. Con- 
sumers Advisory Board, Washington, 
D. C., addressing the Convention 
said that she had become acutely 
audience-conscious in speaking widely 
before groups of women. They had 
impressed her with their anxiety and 
hopelessness in the face of our national 
problems; but she saw only happiness 
of spirit and hope in her present 
audience. This spirit of re-creation 
pervaded the Swampscott meeting. 
Homelike hospitality in a famous 


Swampscott, Massachusetts 


hotel, the Atlantic shining and surging 
at the doorstep, the color of landscaped 
gardens, the moving brilliancy of 
beach activities, and drives to historic 
Salem, Concord and Marblehead all 
contributed to this joy. But the 
background for the composite picture 
of optimism that Mrs. Blair found 
unique surely lay in the fact that 
these teachers are successfully meet- 
ing modern school problems. 


Tix: list of Convention speakers 
and conference leaders reads like a 
Who’s Who of the schools. The U. S. 
Office of Education was well repre- 
sented. Nearly all past presidents of 
The International Kindergarten Union 
and its new organization, The Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, occu- 
pied the platform. Lucy Wheelock, 
America’s distinguished and beloved 
child-gardener, presented to The Asso- 
ciation a significant historical booklet, 
“The Kindergarten in New England,” 
which she edited, saying, ‘“The kinder- 
garten leavens the whole school sys- 
tem. It is a story of the past and a 
prophecy of the future.” 

The Commissioners of Education 
for the various New England states 
welcomed The Association for Child- 
hood Education. The following nota- 
ble speakers on vital subjects contrib- 
uted to the richness of the program: 

George H. Preston, State Com- 
missioner of Mental Hygiene, Balti- 
more, Maryland—‘‘Mental Hygiene 


_ for the Teacher.” J. Mace Andress, 


Editor—‘‘Understanding the Child.” 
Emily Newell Blair, writer, editor and 
Federal advisor—‘‘Home and School 
Relationships.” Bess Goodykoontz, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education 
of the United States—‘‘Education in 
Relation to a Changing National 
Scheme.” Sir Wilmott Lewis, Wash- 
ington Correspondent of the ‘“‘London 
Times” — ‘“The Teacher Explores the 
World.” 

An innovation in the program of 
the Convention was that of a helpful 
series of study groups under expert 
leadership. ‘Through this unique plan 
those teachers with special interests 
and needs were able to come together 


in intimate groups to share the experi- 
ence of specialists and take part in 
constructive discussion. 


Axy brief reporting of so impor- 
tant a meeting as that of The Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education suffers 
in that it must partake of the personal 
interests of the reporter. For the 
special field of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
readers, however, I want to note what 
seemed to me high lights in the various 
addresses and the findings of the 
study groups: 

Emily Newell Blair etched a vivid 
picture of her own lost childhood; a 
family life in which the socializing 
process went on naturally in daily 
work and help, a small-town play 
life in which industry, economic rela- 
tionships and citizenship could be 
experienced, the need for hand skill, 
nature craft, and hardy adventure. 
All this, Mrs. Blair said, is destroyed 
in modern mass living which levels the 
individual to the plane of an average, 
and causes psychologic complexes 
through improper functioning of the 
ego. She urged that the schools 
restore these lost experiences of child- 
hood, give back to the child his needed 
feeling of healthy importance and 
help him make himself felt in his 
group. 


I. speaking of the teacher’s 
relation to our social changes, Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, outlined these 
changes: our productive capacity 
which has eliminated and reduced 
individual productiveness, an increase 
in large social groups that are brought 
closely together through a need for 
co-operative action, a change in our 
social attitudes toward customs and 
even character, and the physical and 
economic insecurity of so large a body 
of our people. Miss Goodykoontz 
suggested as a means of meeting these 
rapid and devastating changes: first, 
our knowledge and understanding of 
their causes; second, a study of the 
basic characters involved in social 

(Continued on page 41) 
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FIRST-GRADE READING LESSON Alice Hanthorn 


The friendly cow all red and. white, 
I love with all my heart; 

She gives me milk with all her might 
To eat with apple tart. 


—Stevenson 
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THE COW 


The cow is our friend. 

She gives good sweet milk. 
We like milk to drink. 

It makes us grow. 

It sives us good teeth. 
Cream comes from milk. 
Butter is made from cream. 


Thank you, cow, for your good milk. 


Teaching Suggestions: 5. Health rule. 
Srupy op Mix Drink at least four glasses of milk each day 


1. Visit to a farm. If not possible, learn the following ¢ Gpart 
from pictures, stories and reading lessons: 


; Start a class weight-chart. 
Food of cow—grass, silage and corn. 
Shelter of cow—barn. Stress cleanliness. 


Teacher References—Free Material: 
Care of cow—warm, clean barn in the winter. Cool f 


green pasture in the summer. Emphasize sanitation. 1. Books, charts, pamphlets, plays about milk. 


Proper food and water. Medical inspection. National Dairy Council, 


Care of milk—Milking by hand, by electric machines. 
Separator—its appearance and use. Stress clean- 
liness. 


910 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


2. Milk posters and pamphlets. 


N 


Visit to a dairy if possible. The Telling Belle Vernon Company, 


Observe the bottling of milk. Make a collection of milk Carnegie Avenue, 
caps. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Read company’s name and day of week. 
3. “All about Milk.” 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
3. Foods made with milk. New York City 
Cottage cheese, cream cheese, cocoa, custard, ice-cream, 

butter, milk soups, junket. 


: Books for Children: 
Any of these may be made in the classroom. 


“The Story of Milk,” Zirbes and Wesley. Keystone 
Primary Series. 


“Skags, The Milk Horse,’’ Huber. American Book 
Sweet milk, buttermilk, certified milk, canned milk. Company. 


4. Kinds of milk. 
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Poems to Learn wm September 
Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON BLEECKER 


JACK-BE-NIMBLE 
By Erne, Romic FULLER 


THE BUTTERBEAN TENT 
All through the garden I went and went, 


Summer is a candle And I walked in under the butterbean tent. 
In a golden stick, 
A yellow, yellow candle The poles leaned up like a good tepee 
With a poppy wick. And made a nice little house for me. 
A yellow, yellow candle I had a hard brown clod for a seat, 
That burns a lovely while And all outside was a cool green street. 
Till autumn comes a-running 
Down a purple mile. A little green worm and a butterfly 


And a cricket-like thing that could hop went by. 
Till autumn comes a-running ; 
With a windy shout, Hidden away there were flocks and flocks 
And vaults the golden candle-stick, Of bugs that could go like little clocks. 
And blows the poppy out. 
Such a good day it was when I spent 
A long, long while in the butterbean tent. 
END OF SUMMER AT “‘*COUNTRY-HOUSE”’ Copyright, in ‘‘Under the Tree”’ by Elizabeth 


Madox Roberts. The Viking Press 
By ESTELLE ROOKS 


Not till the first cricket sends me his song, 
Thin as new ice, his black wings grating, 

Will I believe that autumn’s along THE BEST OF ALL 
Down the road, waiting. By E. N. VaucHan 


Copyright, ‘‘The Poets’ Pack of George 
& 
What would you like the best of all? 


Washington High School,’ N 


A little house with a little hall, 
—s See A little door with a bell to ring, 
When I am walking down the street 


I do so like to watch my feet. A tree in the garden where birds could sing. 
Perhaps you do not know the news, Chimneys on top, windows all round, 
Mother has bought me fine new shoes! Flowers in the garden to grow in the ground. 
When the left one steps I do not speak, te 

I listen to its happy squeak. What would you do in it all the day? 

From ‘“‘Do You Remember" by Marjorie Seymour Watts. Work ‘and play, work and play. 


Copyright, The Four Seas Company Polish the window, polish the floor, 


Polish the handle on the door. 
Gather flowers for you and me, 
GROWING And ask the children in to tea. 


By OLivE ENocH Copyright, ‘‘Child Education,” London, England 


Elizabeth Ann 
Is growing tall, 
She measures herself 


At the garden wall. ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR, FIVE 


Last week she reached I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
The top of the briar, I caught a fish alive; 
And now, she says, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; 


She’s two bricks higher. I let him go again. 


But strange to say, 


Why did you let him go? 


Her dresses all Because he bit my finger so. 
Are growing short Which finger did he bite? 
Instead of tall. The little finger on the right. 


Copyright, ‘Child Education," London, England Traditional 
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Tested Sehoolroom Helps 


Our Store 


Doxwe a free period in our 1B 
room, some children were playing 
store one day, but had no good mate- 
rial to play with. I asked if they 
would like to make something better. 
Of course they would. From all the 
suggestions offered, we decided on a 
fruit and vegetable store. 

Next morning, we traced from oak- 
tag patterns oranges, apples, carrots, 
and many other forms. These were 
cut out, colored and when finished 
placed in boxes on a little table. 
During the discussion period which 
followed we decided on the prices for 
our wares. A sign was made and 
fastened to each container: 


Bananas, $0.01 Pears, $0.04 


Then we made a large illustrated sign 
to show prices at a glance, and I 
provided a box of toy money, pennies, 
nickels, dimes. 

We used the store in the free period, 
and also for more formal arithmetic 
periods. In the free time, the chil- 
dren selected their own storekeeper 
and played as they liked. In the 
formal period, we had a storekeeper, a 
bookkeeper and one customer at a 
time, planning the teaching somewhat 
in this way: 


CusToMER: Good morning, Mr. Store- 
keeper. 


STOREKEEPER: Good morning. 


CUSTOMER: I want to buy some fruit. 
Please give me a pear. 


STOREKEEPER: 4 cents. 
Bookkeeper writes 4 on blackboard. 


CUSTOMER: Please give me a banana. 


STOREKEEPER: I cent. 
Bookkeeper writes 1 under 4, draws 
line, adds and announces amount. 
Customer counts out money. Ifnec- 
essary gives change. 


STOREKEEPER: Thank you. 
CUSTOMER: Good morning. 
STOREKEEPER: Good morning. 


All the children were keenly inter- 
ested. All took part in making the 
store and everyone, at one time or 
another, had a part in the store-play, 
either as customer, storekeeper, or 
bookkeeper. They realized the neces- 
sity for standing in line when they 
were waiting to be served. The last 


comer took his place at the end of the 
line, just as people must stand in a 
bank, when buying theater tickets, 
and in the subway. This rule was 
accepted most willingly, nobody try- 
ing to push into the line. The class 
also learned to address the store- 
keeper and customer politely. 

Skill in cutting, coloring, tracing 
and handling scissors resulted, and 
the children learned that cardboard 
models are not to be marked on but 
must be kept clean. 

Our IB grade work in arithmetic 
includes plus-one and minus-one com- 
binations. In buying two articles 
we used the plus combinations an 
infinite number of times, and in making 
change, the minus combinations. 


Note: Contributions for this De- 
partment are always welcome. The 
everyday classroom help which they 
represent has proved helpful and | 
| popular. 
We want to hear from you, our 
individual reader, telling how you 


| solved a teaching problem, how you are | 
| expressing new ideas in developing 


the regular subjects of the course of | 
| study. 

Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words; if seasonal, submit- | 
| ted three months in advance. Send 
| your ideas, enclosing a self-addressed 
| stamped envelope, to AMERICAN 

CHILDHOOD, Editorial, Milton Bradley 
| Company, 111 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Another point required by the 
syllabus in I B is comparisons, large, 
small, larger, smaller, large, larger, 
small, smaller. By making our fruit 
of different sizes we brought in all of 
these. 

We learned to say, “Give me” 
instead of ‘Gimme,’ and to say 
“Please” and ““Thank you.”’ 

Habits learned included: 

(a) Care in handling scissors; how 
to walk with scissors in one’s hand 
so as not to hurt oneself or anyone else. 

(b) Taking care of crayons, putting 
them away when finished. 

(c) Handling patterns carefully so 
as not to tear them or mark on them, 
and not wasting paper. 

(d) Being careful and considerate 
of other people at work. One should 
not disturb another child’s work, as 
in walking past his desk. Two chil- 


dren desiring the same model at the 
same time must come to an amicable 
agreement. 

(e) Neatness in making fruit models 
and in cleaning up afterwards; all 
scraps picked up from desks and floor 
everything put back in its own place. 

—Rita ALEXANDER, New York City. 


New Use for Cellophane 


Tus teacher often desires to 
place good work in drawing, pen- 
manship, arithmetic and language on 
the classroom walls as an encourage- 
ment to the pupils and a standing 
exhibit for visitors. The chief objec- 
tion to this plan is that the papers 
soon become soiled and detract from 
the appearance of the room. 

If they are covered with a sheet of 
Cellophane the same size as the sheet 
of paper and tacked at the four 
corners, they will keep their freshness 
and look clean indefinitely. The same 
method will serve nicely when the 
school holds an exhibit lasting several 
days. The urge to handle the papers, 
which results in soiled spots and 
fingerprints, will be removed and the 
exhibit will be as attractive on the 
last day as on the first. 

Cellophane is available in various 
colors and your display of the pupils’ 
work may be brightened by using 
colors to show the difference in degrees 
of excellence. Thus the best work 
may be covered with sheets of blue 
Cellophane, the next best with red, 
next with green, and so on. Or you 
may use a different color for each 
subject, keeping the plain transpar- 
ent Cellophane for art work. Either 
system adds a welcome touch of color 
to the subjects most difficult to 
exhibit, and keeps all dirt away. 

—GEorRGE M. Dopson, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Cards for Number Rec- 
ognition 


N some manner the little new- 
comer in first-grade must link the 
figure 2 and two objects. Before 
coming to school, perhaps he has 
been taught to glibly count to ten 
but that the quantity of four oranges 
can be expressed by a figure 4 has 
not occurred to him. This must be 
presented to him objectively and to 
do this I have made a set of forty 
cards which we use in games and drills. 
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These cards are made of stiff oak 
tag and if handled carefully will last a 
‘long time. They measure six by nine 
inches. Ten cards are numbered from 
1 to 10, each with one number 
respectively. I use India ink and a 
broad pen in making these figures 
which are about three inches high. 
Figures can be cut from calenders if 
they are large. On ten more cards I 
paste bright blue circles cut from 
poster paper. These circles are about 
one and a half inches in circum- 
ference. One card contains one blue 
circle, another two and so on. On 
the third set of ten*Il do the same but 
this time use squares of red poster 
paper. 

On the remaining ten cards are the 
pictures of different objects, each 
card illustrating one number. On 
the card representative of ‘‘one’’ is one 
large milk bottle, to show “two” a 
picture containing two kittens, ‘‘three”’ 
a trio of automobiles and so on up to 
ten. 

Many different games are played 
with these cards. I shuffle them and 
give each child’ one or more cards. 
I go to the blackboard and write a 
large 4. The child having the card 
comes to the front of the room. He 

.calls four and the children who have 

the other four cards, the blue-circle 
card, the red-square card and the one 
with pictures on it, all race to stand 
with the child in front. The first 
one of the 4’s there makes a point. 
We repeat this till all numbers are 
called. 

For another game, all the cards are 
given out. Each child has several. 
I write a large figure 8 on the board. 
All the 8’s run to the front of the 
room. ‘The child with the card bear- 
ing the figure 8 says, “I have figure 
eight,” next says, “I have eight red 
squares,’ next “I have eight blue 
circles,’’ and the last, “I have eight 
little trees’’ and so on until I have 
written all the numbers. 

Still a third game, all the cards 
(forty) are set up in chalk trays, out 
of their natural sequence. A child 
with a pointer names each card as he 
touches it. Three blue circles. Nine 
red squares. Five bananas. The 
figure seven. And so on till he has 
named them all. If he hesitates too 
long he has to sit down, but if he 
names all cards he scores ten. You 
will find these cards are almost price- 
less to you in the early fall. Teachers 
may use their own ingenuity in making 
the cards with the pictures or in the 
colors of the circles and squares. 


—CLARA SWAIN GREENE, Nunda, N. Y. 


New Walls for Old 


I, connection with any project 
one can use this idea to great 
advantage. 

Buy cheap unbleached muslin. Cut 
out figures from construction paper, free- 
hand cutting or otherwise, and pin on 
the muslin in the desired arrangement. 

Get a bottle of dye, dilute with 
water to make the desired shade, and 
put in a common fly-sprayer. Spray 
the material as it is tacked to the wall. 

When dry, take off the figures that 
were pinned on, and the result is an 
artistic hanging which can be improved 
by outlining the figures with a crayon. 

—AMELIA RaDAVICH, Rathbun, Iowa. 


Clay Makes Desk Fittings 


Miu clay into desired shape to 
make ‘an inkwell. Sink in the clay, 
catsup bottle caps for ink containers. 
Press a pencil into part of the clay to 
make a mold for pencil holder. 

Also by placing a nail with a point 
sticking up and the head in a clay 
square or circle, a good desk file is made. 

These desk fittings should be dried 
thoroughly so that the clay will take 
paint in bright colors. When the 
paint is dry a coat of shellac will give a 
permanent finish and durability. 

—AMELIA RADAVICH, Rathbun, Iowa. 


Broadcasting 


I, every public-school class of 
thirty-five children or so, there are 
always three or four children whose 
speaking voices are weak and uncertain. 
The oft-repeated suggestions, ‘‘speak 
louder,” or ‘‘talk distinctly,”” become 
wearisome to both teacher and child. 

The game of “broadcasting” has a 
very stimulating influence on these 
weak speakers. A little microphone 
can be easily made from a small box 
with a round hole in it and fastened 
on a standard of the right height. 

Some discussion of the radio announ- 
cers who are familiar to the children 
is worth the time given to it. 

The approach to story reading 
should be made through announce- 
ments, short lines of verse or prose, so 
that the children with weak voices 
learn by easy stages to strengthen 
and sustain them. If story reading 
is begun too soon the child and 
teacher are both disappointed in the 
result. Practice on small units first 
is quite necessary. This imaginary 
situation can be enlarged upon as 
seems advisable. A child in a far 


seat can be living in Mexico or Canada. 
The thought of distance tends to 
expand the mind and voice of the 
child, and his response to the reading 
situation is often quite surprising. 

The experiment is well worth the 


time and work it requires. 
—BERTHA RAMEs, Boulder, Colo. 


Wall Maps 


LLUSTRATED Maps are a source 
of great interest to children. After 
experimenting with wall-board, the 
reverse side of oil-cloth and various 
papers, it was decided that kraft paper 
36” wide made the most satisfactory 
maps. The color is excellent, crayon 
and fresco or opaque paint are applied 
easily, the paper is very inexpensive 
and when shellacked the map lasts 
indefinitely. Thin strips of wood may 
be tacked at top and bottom and the 


map used as a permanent decoration. 
—JEANNE A. Goss, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Better Fourth-Grade 
Handwriting 


Tae fourth-graders were inter- 
ested in improving their handwriting. 
Their interest in formation of letters 
grew and formulated into direct ques- 
tions as to the origin of writing. 

1. Have people always made letters 
as we do? 

2. How are books made? 

3. Have people always used paper 
such as we have? 

The teacher brought in old pieces 
of writing done on parchment. She 
pointed out the illuminated letters, 
how the colors were made on the 
paper, and the difference between 
parchment and paper. 

One child brought an old book. It 
was examined and compared with 
present-day books in size, paper, 
covering, and binding. 

At the public library we saw 
ancient manuscripts. The librarian 
told us that in old days only a few 
people could own books because every- 
thing was written by hand. People 
were very careful with their hand- 
writing so that it could be easily read. 

We ripped up an old book so the 


‘children could see how the book was 


bound. 

This activity was an outgrowth of 
the desire to improve skill in hand- 
writing. In addition to making this 
definite improvement, the class gained 
a respect for handcraft. A direct 
result of the study was an enrichment 
of background and an appreciation 


and pride in work well done. 
—MINNA HANSEN, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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For the Children’s Hour 


Mrs. Goose and Little Duck 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Ox: morning Mrs. Goose said to 
herself: “I think I will go and see my 
friend Mrs. Duck-over-the-Hill.’’ So 
she put on her hat trimmed with 
parsley, and bundled herself up in her 
old red shawl. 

“Now for a nice long walk,’’ said 
Mrs. Goose, as she stepped down from 
her little porch. 

It was a bright summer day, and 
she went on and on. Down the little 
street of Animaltown, past Mr. Gob- 
bler’s Grocery, way to the little road 
that led through the Wild Woods, 
went Mrs. Goose. Old Lady Owl 
was there, napping in the top of a 
maple tree. 

“Where are you going, you-00?” 
she said, when she heard Mrs. Goose 
going by. 

“I’m going to see my friend Mrs. 
Duck-over-the-Hill,”’ said Mrs. Goose. 

“You are all alone; take me, too- 
00!’’ hooted Lady Owl. 

“I don’t mind going alone,” said 
Mrs. Goose a little snappily. “But 
I'll take you, if you'll hurry. Will 
you hurry?” 

““No; shoo-oo,”’ said Old Lady Owl, 
and went to sleep again. 

Mrs. Goose had gone on a little way 
when she met the Black Cat from 
Green Street. 

“Why, what are you doing, all 
alone in these woods?” asked Black 
Cat. 

“I’m going on a little visit,’’ Mrs. 
Goose told him. “What are you 
doing ?”’ 

“Just picking catnip,” said Black 
Cat. “Shall I come with you?” 

‘“‘Not unless you want to,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I know my way in these 
woods.” 

“Well, I don’t want to very much,” 
Black Cat told her. And he wenton 
picking catnip. 

Mrs. Goose plopped on, across a 
little meadow. Some butterflies flew 
by in a crowd; the flowers were full 
of bees. ‘‘Lots of butterflies, lots of 
bees, and just one goose,’”’ said Mrs. 
Goose to herself. ‘Maybe I am a 
little lonesome.’’ She took the path 
that went up, then she took the path 
that went down, and suddenly there 


was Mrs. Duck’s little grass house at 
the edge of the pool. Mrs. Duck was 
swimming in the water, and behind 
her swam ten little ducks, all kicking 
their feet very fast. 

“Quack, quack, how do you do?” 
said Mrs. Duck, when she saw her 


friend. ‘‘Have you come to see me?” 
“T have,” said Mrs. Goose. “Are 
you at home?” 
“Of course I am at home,” said 


Mrs. Duck. 
of the water. 
new children?” 

“They are nice,’’ Mrs. Goose said, 
looking hard at the little ducks, who 
were all shaking their little yellow 
selves in the sunshine. 

“Nice, yes,’’ said Mrs. Duck. ‘But 
they are lots of work, and lots of 
bother, and they are always getting 
into mischief.”’ 

“Peep, peep,” said all the little 
ducks, speaking together. 

Then a thought came into Mrs. 
Goose’s head. “You have so many 
children,” she said. ‘“Ten is too 
many for one mother. Please give 
me one, Mrs. Duck. I walked over 
here all alone, and if I had a little 
duck I would not have to go back by 
myself. And it would be company 
for me to have him around, peeping 
at things.” 

Mrs. Duck looked at her children, 
standing there allinarow. ‘““Tenisa 
good many,” she said. ‘They have 
been very naughty this morning, and 
I have to scramble to get food for 
them. Yes, you may have one, Mrs. 
Goose. Which one do you want?” 

“T’ll take this one, please,’ said 


“IT will come right out 
How do you like my 


Mrs. Goose, pointing to the one 
nearest her. 

“Peep, peep, peep,” said Little 
Duck. 


‘That means he wants to go,”’ said 
his mother. “He says he will go 
with you.”’ 

“All right,’”’ said Mrs. Goose. “We'll 
start right home.” 

“But I thought you came to see 
me,’’ said Mrs. Duck. 

“TI have seen you,’’ Mrs. Goose told 
her. ‘I must go back now. I want 
to take my little duckie with me.” 


“Good-bye, then,’’ said Mrs. Duck. 
“Good-bye, Duckie,” and she gave 
him a peck-kiss on his tail. 

“Peep, peep,” said the little thing, 
and followed Mrs. Goose away. 


Wir they had gone away, Little 
Duck began to peep again. 

‘““‘What’s the matter?’ Mrs. Goose 
asked him, turning around to look at 
him. 

But he kept on peeping sadly, and 
she said to herself, ‘‘He’s ,hungry, 
that’s what. I'll pick him some wild 
strawberries.”’ 

So she did that; but he would not 
eat them. He only shut his eyes, and 
made his loud little noise. 

tired and sleepy,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I'll carry him.” she 
picked him up and carried him under 
her wing, but the loud peeping sound 
came out through her feathers, every 
step of the way. 

“TI wish he’d stop,” said Mrs. Goose 
to herself. ‘There, there, be quiet, 
little Peep-Peep; you are going home.” 

But he kept on peeping, past Mr. 
Gobbler’s Grocery, and along the 
street of Animaltown. Mrs. Squirrel 
was out on her porch, washing her 
neat little steps. 

“What have you got here?” 
asked when she heard the peeping. 

“Just a little duck,’’ Mrs. Goose 
told her. ‘“‘He’s going to live with 
me.” 

‘“‘He sounds very sad,’”’ Mrs. Squirrel 
said. ‘‘What’s the matter with him?” 

“Just hungry,” said Mrs. Goose; 
and she hurried into her house and 
set little Duck on the table. 

“In a minute you shall have some 
bread and milk,” she said; and 
when it was ready she set it before 
him in a blue bowl and tied a napkin- 
bib around his little neck. 

“Peep, pee-eep!” said Little Duck. 

‘There, I'll feed you,” said Mrs. 
Goose, but he would not eat. Instead, 
he jumped down and began to run 
around the room, under the table, 
across the corners, over the hearth-rug. 
Mrs. Goose tried to catch him; she 
was distracted. He peeped sadly and 
louder than ever, and Mrs. Goose 
thought, “He wants to go to bed; 
that’s what!” So she fixed up a box 
in the corner with a pillow and a nice 
red blanket. Little Duck was stand- 


she 
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ing under the table; he had stopped 
peeping by that time and was only 
looking sad. 

“‘Come to bed,” said Mrs. Goose, and 
she popped him under the blanket. 
But he jumped up and ran under the 
stove, and just then there was a 
tapping at the door. 

There stood Mrs. Duck-from-over- 
the-Hill. 

“Peep, pee-eep!”’ said Little Duck, 
running to his mother very fast. 

“Yes, here I am,”’ said Mrs. Duck. 
“T wanted my child afterall. Nine chil- 
dren seems too few; ten is just right. 
Will you give him back, Mrs. Goose?” 


““Yes,”” said Mrs. Goose. 
not very happy with me. He peeped 
all the time. He would not eat and 
he would not sleep. I think I would 
be better off alone, and he was home- 
sick for you. That’s what the matter 


was 


was. Yes, you may have him 
back.”’ 

‘Well, good-bye then,” said Mrs. 
Duck-from-over-the-Hill. must 
hurry home to my children.” 

“Good-bye,” said Mrs. Goose, 
brushing off her feathers. 

“‘Peep-peep,” said little Duck very 
happily, running off behind his 
mother. 


The Pancakes and the Merry-Go-Round 
By EMMA L. BROCK 


WY vonne wanted a ride on the 
merry-go-round. She wanted a blue 
balloon. ‘There was a fair in the town 
for market day. And Yvonne wanted 
to go to the fair and ride on the merry- 
go-round with a blue balloon. 


“‘Grandmother,”’ said Yvonne. 
“Could I go to the fair, Grand- 
mother?” 


“But I haven’t money enough,” 
said Grandmother. 

“Oh, I would like to ride on the 
merry-go-round and carry a blue 
balloon,” said Yvonne. 

Grandmother kept on knitting her 
stocking. She kept on knitting and 
knitting. She kept on thinking and 
thinking. 

“‘We’ll make some crépes, Yvonne, 
some fine Brittany pancakes,’”’ she 
said “‘and we'll sell them at the fair. 
Then you can ride on the merry-go- 
round with your blue balloon.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Yvonne. ‘Some 
fine Brittany pancakes and then I can 
ride at the fair.” 

So Grandmother took out her shin- 
ing copper bowl and her big spoon. 
And she set a huge black griddle on 
the stove to heat. 

Then she put some flour into the 
copper bowl and made a hole in the 
middle of it. She threw in a pinch 
of salt and sprinkled in a sift of 
sugar. She dropped three eggs into 
the hole in the flour and poured in 
some milk and beat them all together, 
kerflop, kerflop. She poured in more 
milk and beat it in, kerflop, kerflop. 
She tossed in a little malaga and beat 
it in kerflop, kerflop. 

And there was the copper bow] full of 
fine creamy Brittany pancake batter! 


I can go the fair,”’ said Yvonne. 

Grandmother spread the batter on 
the hot iron griddle after she had 
greased it, hiss, hiss, sizzle! She 
flopped the pancake over. It was all 
done crispy brown, as thin as nothing 
and as big as the moon. 

Grandmother cooked another pan- 
cake. Grandmother cooked another 
and another and another. Yvonne 
sprinkled sugar on them and piled 
them in a tall pile. 

“And I can go to the fair,’’ sang 
Yvonne. 

Then Yvonne and Grandmother 
went to the carved chest under the 
window and took out their holiday 
clothes, their very best holiday clothes. 
Grandmother had a bright green 
apron. Yvonne had a bright red 
apron. And they both had tall white 
caps that looked like huge ice-cream 
cones tied under their chins. 

They wriggled their chins under 
the tall white caps and tied their 
aprons around their waists and they 
were ready to go to the fair. 

Yvonne carried the crépes in a 
basket. Grandmother carried a little 
brown stool. They walked, clatterty 
clatter, in their wooden shoes down the 
cobblestone street. 


Bas: they met old Pierre hob- 
bling along on his cane. 

“Oh, what fine lace crépes,”’ cried 
old Pierre. 

So Grandmother and Yvonne gave 
him some pancakes to taste how good 
they were. 

Then they met old Tréphine hob- 
bling along on her cane. 


‘ ran up to the basket of crépes. 


“Oh, what fine lace crépes,” cried 
old Tréphine. 

So Yvonne and Grandmother gave 
her some of the pancakes to taste 
how good they were. 

Yvonne and Grandmother walked, 
clatterty clatter, over the cobbles to 
market square. They walked past 
the wooden-shoe man, and the cab- 
bage man, and the _ pottery-dish 
woman, and the woman selling cotton 
stockings and make-believe jewelry. 

Yvonne and Grandmother walked, 
clumpity clump, through the market 
house. They walked past the man 
selling cheese and the women selling 
ducks and chickens. They walked 
out of the market house and down 
toward the fair. 

And right on the edge of the fair 
they set the little brown stool. Yvonne 
sat down with the basket of crépes on 
her lap. She wriggled her chin under 
her tall white cap and smoothed 
down her bright red apron. 

“Soon I can ride at the fair,’’ she 
said. 

““When you sell the crépes, go and 
ride on the merry-go-round,” said 
Grandmother and she went away to 
get some onions for onion soup. 

Yvonne sat very still on her stool 
with the basket of fine Brittany pan- 
cakes on her lap. She could hear the 
music of the merry-go-round. She 
sat very still with the basket of fine 
lace crépes on her lap and waited for 
someone to buy them. 


Then along came a little curly 
white dog, sniff, sniff, sniff. He ran 
up to the basket of crépes. They 
smelled so good! 

But Yvonne cried, “Hi, go, go on, 
you imp of a dog. You can’t have 
my crépes. Go on!’ 

The dog ran away as fast as he 
could into the fair. 

Yvonne wriggled her chin under 
her tall white cap and smoothed down 
her bright red apron. She sat as 
still as she could waiting for someone 
to buy the pancakes. 

Then along came a _ middle-size 
brown dog, snuff, snuff, snuff. He 
They 
smelled so good! 

But Yvonne cried, “Hi, go, go on, you 
imp of a dog. You can’t have my 
crépes. Go on!” 

The dog ran away as fast as he 
could into the fair. 

Then along came a big black dog, 
sniff, sniff, sniff. He ran up to the 
basket of crépes. They smelled so 
good! 
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Yvonne cried, ‘Hi, go, go on, you 
imp of a dog. You can’t have my 
crepes. Go on!” 

But the dog would not go. 

“Here take two crépes then,” cried 
Yvonne, ‘“‘and go; go on, you imp of a 
dog!’’ 

The dog snatched the two crépes 
and ran away with them into the fair. 

“Imp of a dog,’’ said Yvonne. 

Yvonne wriggled her chin under her 
tall white cap and smoothed her 
bright red apron. She listened to the 
music of the merry-go-round. She 
sat very still with the basket of fine 
Brittany pancakes on her lap waiting 
for someone to buy them. 

Then along came two children 
clumpity clump over the cobblestones. 

“Oh, look at the fine lace crépes,” 
they said. “And we haven’t a sou 
to buy any.” 

They stood looking at the crépes 
with their mouths open and _ their 
eyes as big as doorknobs. 

“Oh, here is one apiece,” 
Yvonne. 

Off the two children ran, clumpity 
clump, into the fair, eating the crépes 
as fast as they could. 

Yvonne sat very still with the basket 
of fine Brittany pancakes in her lap. 
She listened to the music of the merry- 
go-round. 

Then up marched a line of geese, a 
line of five fine gray geese, with a 
fine gray gander at the head. They 
came strutting and wabbling. They 
came staring and cackling. And they 
ran right at Yvonne and upset the 
fine Brittany pancakes all over the 
cobbles. 

“Hi, go, go on, you imps of geese!”’ 
cried Yvonne. 

But the geese did not go. They 
just stayed there and began to eat. 
They ate and they gobbled. They 
gobbled and they swallowed. One 
goose ate three, one goose ate four, 
and the gander ate five fine Brittany 
pancakes one after the other. 

“Hi, go, go on, you imps of geese!”’ 
cried Yvonne. 

But the geese swallowed all of the 
fine lace crépes as fast as they could. 
Then off they ran, wobblety cackle, 
into the fair. 


said 


Tix crépes were all gone. 
Yvonne sat down on the stool and 
began to cry. She could hear the 
music of the merry-go-round. She 
cried and cried until her nose was as 
red as an apple. 

Then along came a farmer’s wife 
waving her arms in the air and crying, 


“Oh, my geese, my geese, my fine 
gray geese!’’ 

“Your geese have gone to the fair,”’ 
sobbed Yvonne. 

“Gone to the fair?” 

“Yes, gone to the fair, but before 
they went they ate up all my 
crépes.” 

“‘Ate up all your crépes?”’ 

“Yes, and now I can’t sell them and 
ride on the merry-go-round. I can’t 
sell them and buy a blue balloon,” 
cried Yvonne. 

The farmer’s wife picked up the 
basket for her and ran off, clatterty 
clatter, into the fair. 

Yvonne sat on the stool with the 
empty basket in herlap. She wriggled 
her chin under her crooked white cap 
and smoothed down her wrinkled 
apron. Her nose was as red as an 
apple from crying. She sat very 
still waiting for her grandmother to 
come back. She could hear the music 
of the merry-go-round. 

Then, clatterty clatter, out of the 
fair ran the farmer’s wife. She ran, 
clatterty clatter, over the cobbles 
with a blue balloon bobbing over her 
head. 

“Here’s your balloon,” she cried. 
“TI found the geese at the lunch wagon 
and sold them to the lunch-wagon 


man. And here’s the money for the 
crépes the geese ate up, so you can 
ride in the merry-on-round,’” and 
away she went clumpity clump to 
the market square. 

Yvonne looked at the money. She 
looked at the blue balloon. She looked 
at the blue balloon, and she looked at 
the money. And her face smiled all 
around her nose that was as red as an 
apple. 

She put the basket on the stool. 
She wriggled her chin under her tall 
white cap and smoothed down her 
bright red apron. She ran into the 
fair with her blue balloon bobbing 
over her head. 

She jumped on to the merry-go- 
round. The music began to play 


.and the merry-go-round began to 


turn. It whirled faster and faster. 
Yvonne rode up and down, and 
round and round under her blue 
balloon. 

Yvonne rode the merry-go-round 
once. 

Yvonne rode the merry-go-round 
twice. 

Yvonne rode the merry-go-round 
three times. 

And if her money had not given 
out, she would be riding the merry- 
go-round to this very day. 


The Churning Story 


By MARY HITCH PEABODY 


Orxce upon a time, when little 
long-ago Molly was staying with 
her Grandmother on a farm in the 
country, she woke up early one morn- 
ing and her Grandmother said: 
‘Molly, could you strain the milk and 
skim it this morning? I can’t do it 
because of my lame arm.” 

Molly loved to see the yellow cream 
come off the milk in folds, so she 
jumped up, dressed as fast as she 
could, and ran out on the back porch. 
There was Jim Tripp, Grandmother’s 
negro farmer, with two great big tin 
pails full of foaming milk. He had 
just done the milking. 

Jim said, “These. buckets are too 
heavy for you to tote down cellar, 
Molly. I better take them for you.” 

“Wait a minute,’’ Molly said, as 
she took the dipper out of the water 
bucket on the shelf, dipped it in the 
nearest milk pail and drank nearly a 
pint of the nice warm milk. Oh, it 
was good! 

Then Molly followed Jim Tripp 


down into the cellar and put the shiny 
tin pans on the shelf while Jim poured 
the milk through the strainer into them. 

But there were four pans of milk 
with the thick, heavy cream on them 
that had risen during the night, so 
Molly took a big spoon and lifted the 
cream off very carefully. Then she 
put it in a big white bowl that was 
waiting all nice and clean. 

After the milk was skimmed Molly 
poured it down a gutter that carried 
it all the way down the hill to where 
the pigs were in their pen waiting for 
it. Skimmed milk was their break- 
fast. Through the cellar window, 
Molly could hear them grunt, grunt, 
grunt as they gobbled it up. 

Long-ago Molly went in to say 
good-bye before she went to school, 
and her Grandmother said, ‘““What a 
good girl to help me so much! Can 
you churn for me, too, this afternoon?” 

“Oh, yes!’ Molly promised. “I 
like to churn!” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Worthwhile 


Learning from Vacation 


Holiday Shore. By Edith M. Patch and 
Carroll Lane Fenton. Illustrated. 150 
Pages. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.00. 


Infants of the Zoo. By E. G. Boulenger. 
Illustrated. 144 Pages. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. $2.50. 


Sour experiences may well 
take shape and renew themselves in 
the classroom during the early months 
of the school year. Books that sug- 
gest projects along these lines belong 
in the classroom library. Language 
activities, art work and nature study 
are among the subjects that may be 
enriched by such a book as “Holiday 
Shore” which takes its inspiration 
from beach adventures and brings to 
bear on elementary science the experi- 
ence of two specialists in scientific 
research. 

For children from eight years old 
and older, Miss Patch tells the true 
stories of strange creatures, snails, 
crabs, barnacles, periwinkles, eels, 
and harbor birds, that cling to rocks, 
brighten gray sand, and frequent the 
crannies of the coast. Dr. Fenton’s 
delicate drawings decorate the book 
and enrich the text. Miss Patch is 
too well known through her previous 
story books in science to need any 
other review than that of congratula- 
tion on another volume. 


Holiday visits to the zoo are a 
part of almost every child’s vacation 
experiences, and ‘‘Infants of the Zoo,” 
illustrated with fifty full-page photo- 
graphs of odd and intriguing animal, 
bird and amphibian mothers with 
their young, will renew in interest and 
knowledge the observation made there. 
The book’s make-up is good for easy 
reference. Simply expressed facts 
about the groups precede the pictures 
and suggest further study of these 
wild families, their geographic loca- 
tion, their adaptation, and living 
habits. 


Something-to-Do Books 


Bird Stamps of All Countries. Edited by 
William D. Cox. Illustrated. 57 Pages. 
Grosset and Dunlap, New York. $1.00. 


On Soap Sculpture. By Lester Gaba. [I- 
lustrated. 90 Pages. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York. $1.00. 


Books 


Toys Yuu Can Make. By Angeline C. 
Anderson. Illustrated. 15 Pages. 
Extension Circular 5519. The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Agricultural College 
Extension Service and United States 
Department of Agriculture. $0.05. 


Ta: “National Association of 
Audubon Societies’ endorses ‘Bird 
Stamps of All Countries,’ which is a 
condensed natural history of the birds 
pictured on stamps, together with the 
story of every bird-stamp issued. 
One is surprised and interested in 
turning the pages of this unique stamp 
album. The stamp issues which it 
illustrates offer valuable material for 
nature study; the birds chosen are so 
typical of each habitat as to suggest a 
new way of developing geography; 
and the whole idea is a way of estab- 
lishing a feeling for world unity. If it 
were possible to fill the album, the 
result would be colorful and intensely 
illuminating for lovers of outdoors. 


Soap sculpture is no longer an experi- 
ment; the art has taken its place as an 
intermediary step from clay modeling 
to sculpture in wood and _ stone. 
Lester Gaba’s book packs a good deal 
of valuable help between its covers. 
There are many illustrations, carry- 
ing soap sculpture from the beginner’s 
efforts to those truly beautiful pieces 
which we see in commercial photo- 
graphs. Mr. Gaba is probably the 
best known artist in his field and he 
offers amateurs and more skilled 
sculptors what he has learned. The 
book has working drawmgs, complete 
and simple directions for carving 
interesting objects, and pictures of 
finished carvings that range from a 
Scottie, an elephant, and objects for a 
party to portraits and finished groups 
that have been used successfully in 
national advertising campaigns. ‘“‘Soap 
Sculpture” is a good reference book 
for the library in art and crafts. 


“Toys You Can Make” deserves 
board covers. 
bound guide book to fun and hand 
skill. Issued as a service bulletin, it 
helps in carrying out almost any unit 
of schoolroom activity. Directions are 
given for constructing toy-cupboards, 
small chairs, furniture for a dolls’ 
house, making dolls and stuffed animals 
for a dolls’ house; such play equip- 
ment as puzzles, manipulative devices, 
animal cut-outs, a Noah’s ark, toy 


It is a small paper-. 


train and sailboats; covering books, 
mounting pictures, making rhythm 
instruments, and outdoor play equip- 
ment. The country school especially 
will find this pamphlet helpful as the 
objects described are made almost 
entirely from discarded home material 
or waste scraps easily obtainable in 
small communities. 


When the Schoolroom 
Sets a Stage 


Let’s Pretend. By Susanna Myers. Un- 


paged. C. H. Congdon, New York. 
$2.00. 


Days of Make-Believe. By Rose Strong 
Hubbell, Helen Lawrence Mansfield, and 
Catherine Allison Christie. Illustrated. 
135 Pages. Clayton F. Summy Com- 
pany, New York. $2.00. 


Fix the first of the year, as well 
as all the seasons of the school cal- 
endar, there is need for fresh, simple, 
happy entertainment material. A 
characteristic, unfortunately, of much 
of our published dramatic material for 
the classroom is its propaganda. The 
school play or pageant is usually 
planned to teach through its theme 
rather than its entertainment value. 
We should remember that children 
are no djfferent from adults who go 
to the theater to be taken out of reality, 
in order to return to life refreshed and 
with new ideas. The school play 
should also charm and delight. 

“Let’s Pretend” is a step in this 
direction of better plays for children. 
It is a portfolio of plays with songs, 
its primer of play-acting, the script 
of the plays, and the songs being 
printed in such form that they may 
be used separately, mimeographed, 
or shared for study. Miss Myers has 
divided her subject into headings: 
Forms and values of acting, collective 
and individual participation, and origi- 
nal play-making; rehearsals, emer- 
gencies, interpretation and criticism; 
setting of the stage, which includes 
permanent properties, stock cos- 
tumes and stage sets. Her plays are, 
in the main, those of child life: ‘‘Mary is 
Lost,” “The King of France,’’“* Dreams,” 
“Signs of Spring,” Surprise 
Party,” “Baby Brother,” ‘“The Clock.” 


“Days of Make-Believe’’ offers music 
and simple dramatic material for 
nursery schools, the kindergarten and 
the early primary grades. With the 
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exception of rhymes from Mother 
Goose all the verses are original and 
the music is entirely so. Morning 
songs, rest songs, songs of the seasons 
and games that take their interest 
from the trades, the community, and 
special occasions fill the book to the 
extent of almost two hundred. This 
new material, together with suggestions 
for costuming and assembly produc- 
tion, is truly valuable. 
—CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY. 


PHrederick A. Owen 


7 The field of education has suf- 
fered a deep loss in the passing of 
Frederick A. Owen, July 18, 1935, at 
Cottonwood Point, Conesus Lake, New 
York. Although in ill health for 
some time, Mr. Owen had been at his 
offices at the F. A. Owen Company in 
Dansville two days before. Taken 
ill that afternoon, he returned to his 
summer home where he became rapidly 
worse. 

Mr. Owen had devoted more than 
forty-five years to the improvement 
of elementary education; through 
founding the Instructor Publishing 
Company when he was only twenty- 
one, conducting a correspondence 
course for teachers, and through pub- 
lishing books and magazines. He 
established “Normal Instructor’ in 
1891 and “Primary Plans” in 1903. A 
combination of these pioneer school 
magazines resulted in the present 
“Instructor,” an educational maga- 
zine of wide circulation and valuable 
content. 

Self-educated to a large extent, Mr. 
Owen gave his life to helping teachers, 
beginning at a time when the profes- 
sion needed recognition. He de- 
veloped a vast printing industry by 
means of which supplementary helps 
and inexpensive books for the schools 
could be produced and distributed. 
He associated himself with civic and 
recreational activities in his com- 
munity and was active in national 
patriotic movements; through his 
daily life and work leading the march 
of educational progress and campaign- 
ing for better teacher training. Such 
long service as this does not end with 
the passing of its genius. 


Living Picture Study 
(Continued from page 21) 
possible between man and nature 
which Millet, the genre painter of 
Barbizon, France, expressed so poign- 


antly in his etchings, drawings and 
paintings. 

The events in the life of the Costigan 
family may be traced through a study 
of John E. Costigan’s paintings and 
etchings. When he first took his 
young wife to a small farm in Orange- 
burg, New York, many of his paintings 
represented a vigorous young woman, 
of abundant health, surrounded by a 
little flock of sheep and goats. There 
were pastures, forests, little streams 
and a great deal of sunshine in his 
backgrounds. Presently the young 
woman carried a child in her arms. 
And as the Costigan flock increased so 
did the number of figures in the pic- 
tures. The Costigans live a simple, 
happy life, very close to the soil; and 
from this life has come the inspira- 
tion and subject matter of some of the 


best work of any contemporary artist. 
—Mary TAYLOR. 


Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 23) 

The pineapple is of yellowish pink, 
cross-barred and dotted in red, with 
bright green leaves edged in deeper 
green painted on it, and the bunched 
leaves at the top are treated in the 
same way. The strawberry is bright 
red, the seeds represented by yellow 
criss-cross marks dabbed on roughly. 
The cherry is red with a darker red 
spot to decorate it. The banana is a 
deep yellow with rich brown markings. 
The lemon is clear yellow with two- 
toned green leaves painted on it. 
The grapes are in two shades of 
purple and the apples may be in 
several colors, pale green with deeper 
markings, yellow or red with the 
deeper color streaked on it in bold and 
decorative manner, or criss-crossed 
on as it is shown on the pear. 

The fruits should be colored with 
poster paints in bright crude colors, 
and arranged in a group. When 
they are dry a coat of shellac or 
varnish will make their colors more 
brilliant and at the same time pre- 
serve them. 


I. the two posters which follow, 
suggestive for illustrative drawing, 
the little son of William Tell wears a 
blue tunic and his knife and belt 
buckle are yellow. A green arrow 
feathered in black has just shot the 
rosy apple from his blond head. 
Behind him is the gay green hillside, 
sprinkled with flowers and crossed by 
a yellow path, beyond that the dark 


green firs, and high against the blue 
sky are the snowy Alps with violet 
shadows in their steep sides. 

Hercules, having found the Garden 
of the Hesperides after a long search 
and many strange adventures, reaches 
up to pluck the great golden apples 
that gleam among the rich green 
leaves against a bright blue sky. A 
scarlet fillet binds his blond hair and 
he wears a light green tunic. 


Orr cut-paper lesson shows 
goldenrod, the sign-post of fall. This 
page may be worked out in poster 
treatment, or used as an illustration 
to be made in paper cutting. Against 
a brilliant light blue background as 
clear and bright as a September sky, 
first paste down the stems, then the 
leaves cut from two shades of green, 
and last apply the deep yellow flower 
sprays. 


The Editor’s Page 

(Continued from page 31) 
changes, third, renewed efforts on the 
part of the schools in character train- 
ing, and last, such a reorganization of 
the school program through group 
participation in creative activities on 
the child’s level as shall establish moral 
@haracter in pupils and help them 
understand and meet social changes 
with understanding and success. 


Ti: popularity of the study 
classes carried on at this Convention 
proved their popular need. Dr. 
Zirbes’ group, discussing ‘‘Remaking 
the Curriculum for the Modern 
School,’’ drew the largest number of 
participants. Perhaps Dr. Zirbes’ 
most significant statement was that 
the new education is a composite of 
kindergarten principles moved up to 
the level of the grades. She analyzed 
the factors in the situation, saying 
that the present epoch of disintegra- 
tion of family life and of social flux 
creates the need for making the class- 
room a place for social mixing, doing 
interesting things together, and 
developing a feeling for merging the 
individual in a greater and better 
whole. She urged that teachers show 
parents classroom projects in, which 
their children are co-operating, and 
participate themselves as far as 
possible in community group projects. 

The new curriculum, Dr. Zirbes 
said, must offer occasion for the pupil 
to discover himself. She said that 
our present society is insensitive to 
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beauty, the pleasantness of order, the 
effect of harmonious environmental 
influences on the individual. Our 
schools need to develop the art sense 
through beautifying the school grounds 
and classrooms. Projects under- 
taken should emphasize group partici- 
pation and healthy mental and emo- 
tional attitudes rather than skills. 

Dr. Zirbes called the attention of 
her group to our new conception of the 
learning process, a process of planning, 
thinking, and doing instead of memo- 
rizing; of simplifying, waiting, and 
looking for the carry-over in teach- 
ing any subject, thus keeping in tune 
with the progress of the young child’s 
organic maturing; of eliminating 
meaningless processes and relating all 
that the child sees and does out of 
school to all he is taught in the class- 
room. 

In summing up her curriculum dis- 
cussion, Dr. Zirbes outlined the prog- 
ress made in the last five years of our 
reorganization of school courses of 
study: Time schedules are being 
considered in the light of the child’s 
health and interests. Teacher-plan- 
ning involves pupil groups rather than 
plan books. Construction and art 
materials have been moved up from 
the kindergarten to the fifth-grade 
and beyond. Tests are less forma) 
and have profile objectives instead of a 
checking for mass standards. Some- 
times a test is pupil-planned as the 
summary of a unit of teaching. The 
physical make-up of schoolrooms is 
changed; individual art work replaces 
a repetition of patterned design, fixed 
furniture occupies a minimum of 
space. A library corner makes possi- 
ble the use of reference books, pic- 
tures, and magazines to supplement 
text books. 


of other Convention 
study groups should have significant 
application in this field of early child- 
hood education. 

Ruth Andrus, considering the child’s 
normal development, urged more play- 
ground equipment, reading materials, 
and opportunity for moving about. 
She said that health and nutrition are 
school as well as home problems. She 
urged that all class projects be in- 
spected for their social opportunities. 

Helen Christianson, discussing music 
in the curriculum, stressed music ex- 
perience, spontaneous singing, the 
use of school-made or good repro- 
ductions of primitive musical instru- 
ments by the young child rather than 
orchestral instruments which com- 


plicate his creative efforts, and class- 
room study of the best in recorded 
music for ear training. 

Relating natural science to the 
young child’s life, Mary Floyd Bab- 
cock urged that we change from books 
to actual experience, and that science 
teaching include whatever interests 
children whether within the environ- 
ment or foreign to it. She urged col- 
lecting by the children, if possible, but 
advocated an enrichment of the science 
course through excursions, research 
reading, and study of local exhibits 
and museums. 


Newly-elected officers of The Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education are: 


President, Helen M. Reynolds, Di- 
rector Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Seattle, Washington. 


Vice-President, representing nursery 
schools, Marie Belle Fowler, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Vice-President, representing kinder- 
gartens, Olga Adams, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Winifred Bain, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Executive Secretary, Mary E. 
Leeper, Washington, D. C. 


The New World Needs 
a New School 


(Continued from page 5) 
fellows, he is a citizen in his com- 
munity. He is learning how to be a 
good citizen by getting the satis- 
faction of honest work towards an 
end carried out after careful planning. 
He is becoming social in his attitude 
by co-operative work and play. He 
depends on himself, but is ready to 
help a neighbor. He is enlarging his 
circle of relationships from the family 
to the school and from the school to 
the neighborhood and to his town or 
city. We may hope the widening 
circle may in later years lead to better 
understanding of all neighbors at 
home and abroad. This child in the 
kindergarten of 1935 is needed to set 
the world right. The new world 
needs a new school. 


Clothesline to Classroom 
(Continued from page 11) 

added to the clothesline. Small paper 

napkins may be made and properly 

folded, and a luncheon cloth, doilies 


or runners may also be made for the 
school lunch table. This will teach 


the fact that linen for the table is and 
will always be one of the finishing 
touches to the home. Any teacher 
who is not familiar with flax cultivat- 
ing, the pulling, rippling, retting, 
breaking, and scutching, as the differ- 
ent steps in preparation of the linen 
for market are termed, will find in- 
formation in an encyclopedia and 
commercial firms may be applied to 
for further information. 

Local newspapers will be helpful 
to children in studying clothing, as 
advertisements may be clipped. illus- 
trating many of the subjects. Abbre- 
viations may be studied in this way. 
The children may even originate their 
own advertising copy for seatwork, 
as, SILK VELVETS $1.00 PER YD. 
LINEN SALE SAT. FROM 1 to 4 
P.M. COTTON BY THE YD. toc. 
In this way, too, problems in arith- 
metic may be originated. 

If the month when the study is to 
be introduced is warm and we may 
not feel in the mood for studying furs, 
imagination will have to carry us to 
the cold lands as we think of animals 
whose fur is given to them for clothing. 
We might stop in Lapland and review 
the uses of the reindeer. If it is sug- 
gested that we can’t put furs on our 
classroom clothesline, some child is 
sure to say, ‘“My mother always hangs 
out her fur-trimmed coats, her muff 
and fur jacket so moths won’t get in 
them.’”’ This is true! Any clothes- 
line may show us cotton, wool, linen, 
silk and rayon, and it may also hold a 
fur coat on the hottest day of the 
autumn, stretching in its study in- 
terest from the home drying yard to 
the modern classroom. 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 39) 

It was a lovely morning and Molly 
stopped along the way to pick a 
bunch of wild flowers for her teacher. 
On the way home her dear old friend, 
Mr. Camp, was standing at his gate 
and he said, ‘‘Come back after you 
have had your dinner, Molly. I have 
something to show you.” 

All the rest of the way home Molly 
wondered what Mr. Camp’s surprise 
could be, and she asked Grandmother 
to please hurry with dinner so she 
could go back and find out what it was. 
But Grandmother reminded her that 
she had promised to churn, and all 
the farm people were waiting for the 
nice yellow butter to eat with their 
supper. Molly wanted to cry but 
she went out on the back porch 
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where the big stone churn waited with 
its long dasher, nearly as tall as she was. 


Gianomorner tied a big apron 
around Molly’s neck to keep the but- 
termilk from spattering her dress. 
Then Molly sat down by the churn 
and began to work the dasher up and 
down. It went kerplunk, kerplunk, 
kerplunk in the churn and when one 
arm got tired, Molly used the other 
and sometimes both of them. 

Then Molly sang, 

“Come, butter, come! 

Come, butter, come! 

Uncle Peter’s at the gate 

Waiting for his batter-cake! 

Come, butter, come! 

Come, butter, come!”’ 
Sometimes she would sing, “Uncle 
Will is at the gate,” or Tripp,” 
to make it different. 

When Molly was very tired, though, 
she would stop and scrape off the 
cream around the top of the churn 
with her finger and taste it. Oh, it 
was good! Then she began to move 
the dasher up and down again, amus- 
ing herself wondering what Mr. Camp 
had to show her. Maybe it was a 
new caif, or the first ripe strawberries, 
or maybe a bird’s nest. 


But at last Molly gave up guessing 
for she was getting tired churning, 
and still that old butter would not 
come. The dasher was heavier and 
heavier and Molly was almost asleep 
when Grandmother came out the back 
door, and, laughing, said, “Why, 
child, that butter has come! ‘Take 
it up quick and then you will have 
time to go and see what Mr. Camp 
has to show you.” 


Although Molly was just a little 
girl, she knew how to wash and salt 
the butter. She had a small wooden 
paddle, soaking in water so the butter 
would not stick toit. With the paddle 
she dipped the butter out of the churn 
in big lumps, pressing it against the 
side to get the buttermilk out. Then 
she dropped it into a big bowl of cold 
water. After she had washed the 
butter four times in water, she pressed 
it down hard to get all the water out, 
and then put the salt in. It took 
lots of salt and lots of time to work it 
in, but finally when Molly thought it 
was done she put a little butter on a 
piece of roll for her Grandmother to 
taste. Grandmother said it was just 
right, and told Molly to butter 
a whole roll thickly with it for her- 
self. 


The latest and test 
of m- 


arship. Just completed 
at a cost of $1,300,000. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith 
College, Editorin Chief, heads the most author- 
itative staff of editors ever organized. 


Contains 600,000 Entries 
The greatest amount of information ever put 
intoone volume. 122,000 Entries not found in 
any other 
000 Terms Illustrated. 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 

Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonder- 
fully rich in information 

35,000 Geographical Entries. 

13, 000 Biographical Entries. 
Exhaustive treatment of synonyms and anto- 
nyms. Definitions absolutely accurate yet 
easy to understand. Thousands of Etymolo- 

“ never before published. Pronunciation 
ull = recorded. 
New from Cover to Cover. 
ae for free illustrated pam- 
phlet ne specimen pages, 
color plates, full information. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


or a good start in writing — 


DIXON BEGINNERS’ No. 308 


Easier to hold and write with . . 


. for better 


penmanship. Specify it by name and number 


in your lists...and stand by the specification. 


SCHOOL BUREAU 205J—PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Like Magic! 


Embeco Turns Water—Hot or Cold—into 
Highest Grade 


WRITING INK 


Simplicity and directness 
of thought with vocabulary 
of carefully chosen words 
familiar to children of First 
and Second grades, are 
prominent qualities of 
these 


STEP BY STEP 
WORK BOOKS 


Gmbeco 
ink Tablets 


EMBECO INK TABLETS 


pc aece INK is easy to make; drop a tablet in a quart 
of water; it dissolves quickly; shake or stir, and it’s ready 
to use. One Tablet makes a quart of Ink, deep Blue-Black in 
color, of smooth flowing consistency, clean and non-fading. 
The box of 20 tablets makes five gallons of Ink — the most 
economical and most satisfactory writing fluid you have ever 
used. The last tablet, even though used a year later, will 
make the same full body Ink, strong and rich in color, asa 
new tablet from a fresh box. 


Price, per box of 20 tablets, $2.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, II. 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for Other authorities 


Four books of colorful projects and problems 
created by qualified experts in their particular 
fields. They are correct in method and sequence, 
exemplifying the most approved standards of 
modern child training. 


Each book contains 40 pages of colored designs 
and outlines in black and white, of projects related 
to early grade subjects, and 12 sheets of plain 
practice paper. 

Four titles: 


Learning to Read 


Learning to Spell 
Learning to Write 


Learning to Count 
Set of four books, postpaid, 60c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


=e EAGLE ALPHA 245 


that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


prefer’ the Eagle And still others advocate the ALPHA 


for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to 


the regular size pencil. 


283 EAGLE PRACTICE RK US DIAMETER 


But everyone agreeS 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


Ae EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Gia brought the scales 
and they weighed the butter in pound 
pats ready for storing in stone jars 
in the cellar until it was needed for 
meals or for cooking. 

After the weighing, there was a little 
butter pat left and Grandmother said: 
“The Camps are not making butter 
now; suppose you take this to Mr. 
Camp, Molly.” 

So at last Molly ran off with her 
buttered roll in one hand and Mr. 
Camp’s butter in her little basket, 
covered up with a wet napkin, in the 
other hand. 

And what do you suppose Mr. 
Camp had for Molly? 

It was the story of ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
land.”” The very first copy that any 
little girl in that farming country ever 
had. Mr. Camp had ordered it from 
England, way across the ocean. Molly 
thought he was just showing the book 
to her, as they looked through it 
together. But when she saw her 
name written in the front, and Mr. 
Camp put it in her little basket to 
take home, Molly almost cried, she 
was so happy. 

Of course she could have read it 
herself, but after the supper dishes 


were washed, and it was bedtime for 
Molly, her Grandmother sat down on 
Molly’s bed and read ‘‘Alice in Won- 
derland”’ out loud. It was worth all 
the hard work of the day’s churning. 


Kindergarten Nature Study 
from Vacation Experiences 


(Continued from page 13) 
Experiences with Physical 
Phenomena 

HILD takes a walk with the 
group on the school grounds to observe 
the clouds, and to note the effects of 
wind and rain. 

The child hears and, when appro- 
priate, memorizes stories, poems, and 
songs having related nature themes. 

The child keeps a simple weather 
calendar for a week or two. 

Child relates his observations of 
night and day, sun and moon. 


TEACHING CONTENT 


If possible, teacher calls attention 
to a rainbow and has child listen to 
thunder and watch the play of 
lightning. 

At this time the teacher may call 
the attention of the children to the 
sunlight shining through a prism. 


Seat work, combining cutting, color- 
ing and construction 


BRADLEY CUT-OUTS 
VILLAGE SERIES 


This seat work may 
be correlated with his- 
tory, geography, and 
reading. Complete in- 
structions with each 
set for making the 
models and attaching 
standards so that they 
will stand alone. Ideal 
sand table construction work. Made in the fol- 


lowing variety of subjects: 


- DUTCH VILLAGE 8361 
8302. JAPANESE VILLAGE 
8303. ESKIMO VILLAGE 8362 
8305. AFRICAN VILLAGE 
8307. INDIAN VILLAGE 8364 
8308. FILIPINO VILLAGE 8365 
8309. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 8366 
8349. HAWAJIAN VILLAGE 8462 
8463 


Price, per set, postpaid, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


401 NO. BROAD ST. 


. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mount Vernon Home 

-THE LANDING OF CO- 

LUMBUS 

. CHINESE VILLAGE 

. MEXICAN VILLAGE 

. OLDE JAMESTOWNE 

. THE ORANGE INDUSTRY 

. THE DATE INDUSTRY 


The teacher calls attention to cer- 
tain facts about wind and rain: 


The wind blows from different direc- 
tions. 

It is gentle sometimes and strong at 
other times. 

It makes a noise. 

It helps in many ways (dries the 
clothes, etc.). 

Rain is water. 
living things. 


It 


refreshes all 


The teacher brings to the class 
selected stories, poems, and songs 
which emphasize the nature observa- 
tions. 

The teacher provides heavy paper 
with spaces marked off for the days, 
and discusses with the group a picture 
for them to draw appropriate to the 
month; also appropriate color discs 
for them to use daily. 

Teacher discusses effects of sun- 
shine, and stimulates children to 
watch for sunset and sunrise and to 
look at their shadows. 

She also brings out by her questions 
the difference in the length of the days 
in the winter and summer. 

By questioning the group the teacher 
draws from them how the moon looks 


Making toys with Spongex is the 
most fascinating Seat Work 


SPONGEX 


is a new three- 
dimensional 
material in 
bright colors. 
.It cuts easily 
with scissors. 
It is quickly 
joined with 
rubber cement. 
With SPoNGEx 
modeling ma- 
terial children 
can easily 


make all manner of toys and useful educational ob- 


jects. 


It involves construction work of the most 
approved order, teaches color and form, and is en- 
thusiastically indorsed by prominent educators as 
the best ‘“‘creative art expression” material available. 

Use SPONGEX in your school. 
a 10-lb. box costing only $1.50—sufficient for an en- 

tire class of 30 pupils. 
You, too, will be delighted with the unusual and ex- 
cellent results obtainable with SPoncex Seat Work. 


Write for free, illustrated circular 


It is economical— 


The Sponge Rubber Products Co., Derby, Conn. 
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during its various phases, and the 
appearance of the stars. 

The teacher will emphasize certain 
facts about the sun: 

Sun gives heat. 

Plants and leaves turn towards the 
sun. 

Teacher encourages the children 
to tell of frost they have noticed on 
lawns, roofs, and walks. Perhaps a 
child can tell of water frozen in a dish 
placed in the yard. Some child may 
have had experience with snow to 
tell the group. 

Certain facts are developed from 
these discussions: 

It is cold in the winter and autumn. 

The effects of freezing upon plant 
and animal life. 

What plants and animals do for 
protection from the cold. 

The health reasons for putting on 
warm clothing in the winter. 

MATERIALS 

Flat pictures, stereographs and day- 
light slides. 

Stories, poems and music. 


Outcomes of kindergarten 
nature study as are outlined here 
may be summed up in, first, appre- 
ciation not alone of the natural 
phenomenon but the power which 
sustains it, and the wealth of stories, 
art, and music inspired through nature; 
and, second, the young child’s develop- 
ing ability to make accurate observa- 
tion and express in language and 
creative effort what he has observed. 


Pupils Share in Fourth- and 
Fifth-Grade Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 15) 
Sills are lapped at the corners and 
rafters are notched to fit the studs 


E HAVE represented the Mitton Brap- 
LEY Company in above territory for over 
a quarter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “A,” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this terri- 
tory, upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


at the sides of the building and to fit 
the plates at the front and back. 
For floor joists and rafters use long 
boards in the middle where the strain 
is greatest, and short ones near the 
ends where the strain is least. Before 
nailing these beams in place, test their 
strength by supporting the ends on 
blocks, and letting two or three persons 
stand in the middle. Why should 
blocks be used at close intervals under 
floor joists, even though they seem to 
support considerable pressure? (See 
Diagram 3.) 


Tie following are samples of 
problems that arise in the course of 
this planning and construction. 


Addition 
How much playground money need 
be issued to cover labor in getting 
nails and lumber to the lot, $24.00; 
sawing and fitting, $12.00; nailing, 


$10.80; nails removed and straight- 
ened, $1.80; lumber for framework, 
$11.80; laths, $4.50; shingles, $8.07; 


floor, $2.24; bookkeeping, etc., $7.30? 

What is the combined width of floor 
boards, 3, 4,8, 4 and 7 inches wide? 

How many 6d nails are needed if 
rafters take 756; studs, 1,728; ;{ oists, 
504; plates, 192; and sills, 360? 

Cash on hand, $4.26; by nails sold, 
$0.02; by 1% hour labor, $0.10; by 
lumber, $0.07; total? 


Subtraction 


ASH on hand, $1.76; to 1 hour 
tennequoit, $0.10; to 1 hour quoits, 
$0.07; to guest, $0.17; balance? 

J. wishes to take $0.34 pay and turn 
in small coupons for a dollar certificate. 
How much in coupons? 


Fred finished a stud in 25 minutes 
and Josephine in 32. How much 
faster is Fred? 


Prove addition by successive sub- 
tractions. 


Multiplication 


F it takes 25 minutes for two 
boys to cut and nail one foot of floor, 
how long will be needed for the whole 
8? 

If a rafter is 8’’ long, how many feet 
are needed to build one three-boards 
thick? How many feet for the 7 
rafters? 


How many courses of shingles, 5’ 
to the weather, in a side 80” high? 
(Solve by doubling.) Whatis the com- 
bined width of shingles to cover it, if 
each course is 96’’ long? 


How much would be subtracted for 
a window 10 courses high and 32” 
wide. 


Division 
How many feet of lath for an 
end that requires 1,280’ of shingles? 


What will be the cost of 2,690 2d 
shingle nails at 125 feet for tc. 


A beam should be able to bear 6 
times its expected load before it 
begins to show signs of breaking. 
What is a safe load for a rafter that 
barely tests 250 Ibs. ? 


If the perimeter of the shack is 352” 
and the studs 16” apart, how many 
are needed? 


If the front studs are 15’’ longer 
than the back studs and the four side 
studs each proportionally shorter than 
the one in front of them, what is the 
length of each? 4. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, We Place You — Write for Information 
Pd Field the United States 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


hers’ Agency In the West. Established 1906. 
Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 

Photo copies made from ouher 25 for $1. 50. Copyrighted Booklet, “‘How to ‘Apply and Secure Promo- 

tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to members. 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 
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Their Home Town in 
the Social Studies 
(Continued from page 7) 
PENMANSHIP 
Write words and phrases: 
Our theater. The community. 
Sale. Community Church. 
City Hall. Ten cents a dozen. 
Flowers for sale. Clean streets. 
Main street. 
Write sentences and compositions: 
We have a large theater. 
Last night we went to the show. 
The picture was about Felix. 
It was a funny picture so I laughed 
and laughed. 


ARITHMETIC 
Estimating sizes and measuring: 
The various buildings. The streets. 
Windows and doors. Signs. 
Display counters. 
Making and reading price tags for 
articles for sale. 


Practicing number combinations by 
clerks making change. 
Measuring and counting materials. 
Reading store and house numbers. 
Making simple accounts and bills. 
Counting articles for sale: dozen; 
half dozen; pair; three pairs; 
or any number of articles. 
Weighing and measuring: foot, yard, 
pound, pint, quart, gallon. 
Making tickets for a movie show. 


DRAWING AND CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Building the city: stores, streets. 
Making articles for sale: 
Fruits and vegetables of clay, paper, 
wood. 
Jewelry: stones, wire, beads, shells, 
seed pods, macaroni. 
Dyeing materials. Using vegetables 
and fruits for dyes. 
Gifts: vases of various kinds, deco- 
rate paper plates and cups, 
make paper napkins. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
Oo F 


49th Year 


EDUCATION 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College 


Young women while training professionally as teachers in nursery school, kindergarten and 
elementary grades also study child development and home management amid refined cul- 
tural influences. B. E. degree conferred (4 yrs.) also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Observation and Demonstration. Socialized activities. Nation-wide reputation. Athletics. Grad- 


uates assisted in securing positions. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres. 


Fall term begins Sept. 13. 
Box 512-L 


For catalog write 
Evanston, Illinois 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. 
Fine equipment. 
July 5 and July 8-19. 
ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Kindergarten~ Primary 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Accredited, two, three and four year degree courses. 
Also two special 2-week Conferences in Recent Trends in Childhood Education, June 24— 
Snmmer School, June 21 to August 2. 


4ist year. 


Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergar- 


ten, primary and play-ground teachers. 


Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, ‘‘Training Children.’’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. | 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A Two or a Three Years’ Course 


70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


Park. 

Eating places. 

Library. 

Paper flowers for flower store. 


CREATIVE DRAWINGS 
Have children give their impressions 
of: 

Going to church on Sunday. 
At the movies. 
The traffic officer at work. 
Looking in the windows. 
Main Street at night. 
Reading in the library. 
Shopping in the vegetable market. 
Carrying purchases home. 


PAPER CUTTING 
Object for stores. 
Cut street scenes. 
Posters. 
Cutting and mounting magazine pic- 
tures. 
Peep shows: 
The florist’s garden. 
The theater. 
Designing: 
Decorations for dishes, gifts. 
Scenery for the theater. 
Windows for the church. 
Store awnings. 
Sand-table representations. 
Soap carvings. 


Excursions to the Community 

Various sections: business and resi- 
dential. 

To see specific places; historical 
places, library, public buildings, etc. 

To park or playground. 

Window shopping. 

To see the sources of store supplies: 
vegetable garden, the farm, chicken 


ranch, dairy. 


Dramatizing Various Town 
Activities 
The fire department. 
Post-office activities. 
Banking activities. 


| The library. 


Limited enrollment insures personal attention. | 


Keeping streets and stores clean. 

Showing guests around town. 

Playing library. 

Decorating town for holidays or cele- 
bration. 

Keeping weather charts. 


Finding physical features around the 


community. 
In addition to the natural physical 


| features of the community, hill, valley, 
| mountain, lake, a tour may be made 


of the school grounds after a rain to 
find other physical features in minia- 
ture. 
Learn about early settlers; who 
they were and important incidents. 
Learning directions in own com- 


| munity. 
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